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PREFATORY NOTES. 


( : 
Tuts little text-book for young pupils is written in plain, simple 
language, in such a way that the principles underlying the study 
of geography can be grasped by a child of ten to twelve years of age. 
Most modern teachers require for their pupils text-books which 
ean really be studied by the children themselves without a great 
amount of preliminary explanation ; and it is confidently believed 
that this series of class books will supply this need, and be heartily 
welcomed. The exercises in map-reading are so framed as to 
cover all that a child in the middle or upper classes of the school 
will generally require, and the questions themselves frequently 
teach and recapitulate certain points. The answers to all the 
questions can readily be found in the text or in the maps ; and it. 
is suggested that the children should always write their answers. 

The simple practical exercises embodied in each chapter under 
the title of Things To Do will be found most helpful in assisting the 
children to visualise certain important geographical facts. 

Each section has been completely dealt with at each stage ; 
thus the children are led again and again to arrive at some simple 
definite conclusions from their study ; and the principles of com- 
parative geography are constantly reviewed and recapitulated. 
The set of twenty-eight maps and diagrams has been carefully prepared 
to render every assistance, not only to the pupils in their silent 
study, but also to the teachers in their oral lessons. 

This book forms.a suitable companion to Book III., Set 2, of the 
Pupils’ Books of Constructive Work by the same author, and others 
of the series are listed on the back cover. 

| Statistics of Imports, Exports, etc., are for the years 1922-23, 
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CHAPTER I. 


ASIA—POSITION AND BUILD. 


Look at the map of the world, Fig. 1, and note the position 
of the continent of Asia. You will see that it is the largest 
of the continents, and that the continent of Europe is 
really only a peninsula of Asia ; Indeed, it is common to 
speak of the two together as Eurasia. 

The greater part of Asia is seen to be within the North 
Temperate Zone; the southern peninsulas are within the 
Tropics, and a large tract of land in northern Asia is within 
the Frigid Zone. | 

You can imagine the vast extent of Asia, when you 
observe that the mainland stretches almost from the 
Equator in the south to beyond the Arctic Circle in the 
north, that is, nearly one-quarter of the distance round 
the world. | 

From south-west to north-east it extends through 160 
degrees of longitude, or nearly one-half of the circum- 
ference of the globe. In a continent of such vast size it 
is clear that there will be many differences in build, climate, 
productions and people. 

Build. The map, Fig. 2, shows that a great part of 
Asia consists of upland which is more than 3,000 feet 
above sea-level, but as we shall see from other maps in 
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this book, large portions of it are more than three times 
as. high. 

To the north of India you will find that part of the lofty 
tableland which is called the Pamirs. This, the most 
lofty tableland in the world, is frequently spoken of as 
the Roof of the World. To the west of this central mass 
stretch the Plateau of Iran and other parts of the western 
plateau extending through Asia Minor to the shores of the 
Black Sea. Eastwards from the Pamirs and north of the 
noted mountain range of the Himalayas extends the lofty 
Plateau of Tibet, with an average height of more than two 
miles above sea-level; other tablelands and spurs of 
mountains stretch through China to the warm waters 
of the Pacific Ocean. North-west of this mighty curve of 
high land stretch out the lowlands of the Kirghiz Steppes, 
and in the north is the plain of Siberia, as far as the shores 
of the Arctic Ocean. South and east from the central 
plateau are the broken lowlands of India and China. 

Having found on the map the positions of the chief 
plateaux and great plains, we must now look out the four 
noted flat valley regions through which the most im- 
portant rivers in Asia flow. They are: (1) The valley of 
the Euphrates-Tigris, which has an outlet through the 
. Persian Gulf; this valley is called Mesopotamia, or “* the 
land between the rivers.” (2) The plain of the Punjab 
or land * of five rivers ” in the north-west of India, through 
which flows the Indus and its great tributaries. (3) The 
plain of the Ganges-Jumna in northern India. (4) The 
plain of the Hwang-ho and Yang-tse-kiang in China. 


ASIA—POSITION AND BUILD ty 


Rivers. A glance at the scale of your map (1,000 miles | 
to ¢ inch) will show that many rivers in Asia are of very 
great length, with basins of enormous extent. Owing to 
the position of the plateaux in the centre of the continent, 
the great rivers of the Siberian plain—the Ob, the Yenisei 
and the Lena—all flow northwards to the Arctic Ocean. 
The mouths of these rivers are frozen over for a great part 
of the year, and they | 


are consequently of [da bbabel PTE 
little use for. NaVigss Ce eda ie 
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: Each square represents 100 miles 
Himalayas and are Fa. 3.— DIAGRAMS SHOWING THE COMPARATIVE LENGTHS 


fed by the melting OF THE THREE LONGEST RIVERS IN INDIA. 
snows from those mountains, and also by the seasonal 
rains or monsoons. The Ganges receives the greatest 
quantity of rain, and its fertile valley is one of the 
most thickly peopled places in the world. . The Brahma- 
putra is the river of Tibet, although it joins the 
Ganges at its mouth and flows into the Bay of 
Bengal. 

The great rivers of China, the Yang-tse-kiang and the 
Hwang-ho, flow from their sources through lofty narrow 
valleys, which open out into lowlands as they travel 
eastwards ; consequently the melting snows and monsoons 
cause these rivers at certain seasons to overflow their 
banks, and fertilize the surrounding country. Thus 
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multitudes of people are able to settle in these fertile plains, 
as in the case of the Ganges valley of India. 

We shall be the better able to learn something of the 
Euphrates-Tigris basin, and the rivers of Central Asia 
which flow into inland seas, when we use the maps in this 
book which are drawn to a larger scale. 

Islands. The names of the Asiatic islands can best be 
learned. by making a list from the map. The most impor- 
tant groups are: (1) The islands forming the Japanese 
Empire, which are larger in area than the British Isles 
and which have a population of about the same number 
to the square mile. These islands form a kind of festoon 
off the coast, from which they are separated by the Sea 
of Japan. (2) The East Indies, a large group of islands 
extending eastwards from the long, narrow Malay Penin- 
sula. These islands are all within the tropics, and we shall 
find that their plants are abundant and grow freely, so 
that the productions are of considerable value. 


Map Reading and Exercises. 

1. By the use of the scale and a strip of paper, measure: (a) the 
distance from Smyrna in Asia Minor to Shanghai in China; (6) from 
Singapore at the end of the Malay Peninsula to the Bering Strait. Fig. 2. 

2. Name the seaport which is farthest south. 

3. Name the countries and empires shown on the map, Fig. 2. 


4. Make a list of the oceans, seas and gulfs surrounding the Asiatic 
shores. 


5. What countries are peninsulas of Asia ? 


6. Arrange the rivers in groups according as they flow into the Arctic, 
Pacific or Indian Oceans. 
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7. These towns are situated near the mouths of rivers the valleys of 
which are thickly peopled : Calcutta, Karachi, Rangoon, Hong-Kong, 
Shanghai. Name the river in each ease. 


8. Make a list of the islands off the Asiatic coasts. 


9. Name the ports of call on the trade route from London to Hong- 
Kong. : 

10. Name the inland sea and the range of mountains between Kurope 
and Asia. 


Things to do. 


1. In a manner similar to Fig. 3, show the relative lengths of the 
following Asiatic rivers : Ganges, 1,500 miles ; Indus, 1,800; Brahma- 
putra, 1,800; Hwang-ho , 2,500 ; Yang-tse-kiang, 3,200; Euphrates, 
1,700; Amur, 2,700; Lena, 2,800; Ob, 3,100 ; Yenisei, 3,000. 


2. Divide a space containing 100 squares into six parts to show 
(approximately) the percentage area of the following countries in Asia - 
India, 9; Burma, 13; Chinese Kmpire, 254 ; Japanese Empire, 13; 
Asiatic Russia, 37; Other countries, 254.. 


3. Learn the following : 


The board was spread with fruits and wine, 
With grapes of gold, like those that shine 
On Casbin’s hills ; pomegranates full 

Of melting sweetness, and the pears 
And sunniest apples that Caubul 

In all its thousand gardens bears, 
Plantains, the golden and the green, 
Malaya’s nectared mangusteen ; 
Prunes of Bokara, and sweet nuts 

From the far groves ‘of Samareand, 
And Basra dates and apricots 

Seed of the sun, from Iran’s land s— 
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With rich conserve of Visna cherries, 
Of orange flowers, and of those berries 
That, wild and fresh, the young gazelles 
Feed on in Erac’s rocky dells. 
All these in richest vases smile 
In baskets of pure santal-wood, 
And urns of porcelain from that isle 
Sunk underneath the Indian flood, 


Whence oft the lucky diver brings 
Vases to grace the halls of kings. 
Wines too, of every clime and hue, 
Around their liquid lustre threw ; 
Amber Rosolli,—the bright dew 
From vineyards of the Green-Sea gushing ; 
And Shiraz wine, that richly ran 

As if that jewel, large and rare, 
The ruby, for which Kublai-Khan 
Offer’d a city’s wealth, was blushing 

Melted within the goblets there ! 


From ‘Lalla Rookh’ by Moore. 


CHAPTER II. 
ASIA—CLIMATE AND VEGETATION. 


Climate. In such a vast continent as Asia there are 
great contrasts in the climate, which is generally continental 
in character, having extremes of cold in the north and of 
heat in the south. Glance for a moment at these two 
maps, Figs. 4 and 5, on which are drawn isotherms, that 
is to say, lines joining places of average equal tempera- 
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tures for the months of J anuary and July. In the north 
of Asia the January temperature is seen to be—30°, 
or sixty-two degrees below the freezing point on the 
Fahrenheit thermometer, while in the same month the 
temperature at Singapore in the farthest south is 80°. 
Between these two extremes we find varying temperatures, 
gradually rising as we proceed from north to south. Now 
compare the same regions in the second map, where it is 
seen that farthest north, even in J uly, the temperature 
only reaches 40°, that is, eight degrees above freezing 
point; but in this month the heat is intense in the 
countries of the south, parts of Persia and Arabia reaching 
90° of heat. 7 

The lofty plateaux of Central Asia really make the 
climate of Asia. They cause the monsoons to blow which 
bring abundance of rain to India, Burma, China and 
Japan, but the plateaux themselves are parched, and 
include such regions as the Desert of Gobi, which is hot in 
summer and cold in winter. The central plateaux keep 
the warm, moist winds of the Indian Ocean away from the 
Siberian plain, which, as we have seen, 1s an exceedingly 
cold region throughout the winter (Figs. 6 and 7). 

The edges of the plateaux, too, extract the moisture from 
the winds before they reach Persia and Arabia, which 
countries are either generally desert lands or dry. The 
influence of the ocean is well marked in the islands of the 
Kast Indies and in the long Malay Peninsula. In these 
regions close to the equator, the heat is always great but 
the rain is abundant. 
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Vegetation. With such differences in climate the vegeta- 
tion also varies greatly. In the cold Siberian lowlands, in 
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Fig. 4.—ASIA—JANUARY ISOTHERMS. 
(Note that the isotherm farthest north is minus 30 degrees or 30 degrees below zero.) 


the farthest north, the Twndras, as the land is called, only 
produce moss and lichens, on which, however, the reindeer 
can manage to live; this region is inhabited by hunters 
and fishermen. ‘The summer sun is so low in the sky that 
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it is only able to thaw the surface of the soil to the depth 
of a few inches, and the ground is thus converted into 


English Miles 
9 200 400 800 1200 


July IsothermS. 000.000.0000... 


Emery Walker Ltd. sc. 
Fié. 5.—AsIA—JULY ISOTHERMS. 


(The lines show the temperature at sea-level ; 1 degree should be subtracted 
for every 300 ft. above sea-level.) 


impassable swamps. On the central plain of Siberia are 
wide forests of evergreen trees such as the pine, and leafy 


trees such as the birch. Farther south the forests give 
LG. A. A3 
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place to grass lands which are called Steppes. In some 
parts of this vast plain large quantities of wheat are grown, 
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FIG. 6.—ASIA—RAINFALL. 


(Compare this map with Fig. 2, and note how the lofty plateaux of Central Asia 
affect the rainfall.) 


more especially in the fertile Black Earth of western 


_ Siberia. 
The hot desert regions of Arabia and Persia only produce — 
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such desert vegetation as date palms, which flourish in 
fertile spots called oases, where there is underground water 
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FIG. 7.—ASIA—DENSITY OF POPULATION. 


(Compare this map with the one on the opposite page and note that the densest 
population is in the region of heaviest rainfall.) 


0 supply the necessary moisture; stone fruits such as 
he peach and almond grow where the land is irrigated ; 


2 


ut in Asia Minor, where the climate is like that of southern 
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Europe, olives, figs, oranges and other fruits are abundantly 
produced. 

The ample rainfall and tropical heat of the monsoon 
areas produce a dense growth of vegetation. Forests of 
teak, bamboo and other useful woods abound on the 
mountain sides; cotton, mdigo, 
opium, wheat and many other 
products flourish in the well- 
watered river valleys. In the 
richly fertile plains near the 
mouths of the rivers rice grows 
freely and is the chief food of 
the millions of people living in 
ch | | | those regions. The Hast Indian 
5 ah rims Islands produce the sago-palm, 

ABO i fo STR coconut, bread-fruit, coffee, cacao, 
SNE ce ee Cane, rubber, tobacco, and 


(You can see from this diagram why 


many British residents go to Simla such eyo a PEEpe? a 
during the hot season.) and vanilla. 


People. Asia is the home of the race of people called 
Mongolians. This race is especially distinguished by a 
yellowish skin and peculiarly shaped narrow eyes, such as 
those of the Chinese. The Mongols live chiefly in the east 
and south-east of Asia; in India and Persia there are 
some people who are more nearly akin to Huropeans. 
Europeans are dotted about in different parts of the 
continent chiefly for trading purposes. There are a number 
of British Government officials in India, but the total 
number of Europeans in Asia is very small as compared 
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with the Mongols. The Asiatic, generally speaking, only 
works for his own household, cultivates his crop of rice or 
millet for the needs of his family, and cares very little 
about producing food for people in other lands. The 
wheat, tea, rubber and other crops, which are exported 
from Asia to different parts of the world, are generally 
grown under the guidance of Kuropeans. A glance at 
the maps, Figs. 6 and 7, shows that the greater part of 
the population lives in the areas of greatest rainfall. 

It is interesting to notice the different kinds of animals 
which are used for carrying goods according to the climate 
and surface of the country. The reindeer draws the sledge 
m the farthest north; the yak carries heavy loads in the 
thin air of the central plateaux; the horse is the chief 
beast of burden on the grassy steppes of western Siberia ; 
the camel is used in the dry desert regions of Persia and 
Arabia ; the elephant is of great value in Burma and parts 
of India; the humble ass is in constant use in such a 
parched region as Rajputana in India, where the grass is 
coarse and scanty ; the patient bullock is the beast of burden 
in many countries, and more especially in India. 


Map Reading and Exercises. 


1. What is a continental climate 2 
2. What are isotherms 2 


3. Compare the summer and winter temperatures of the shores of 
he Caspian Sea. Figs. 4 and 5. 


4. What is the range of temperature (difference between the winter 
nd summer temperatures) in the Indus valley ? 
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5. Why are the central plateaux of Asia dry ? 

6. Name the desert regions upon the map, Fig. 4. 

7. What are the chief crops grown in monsoon areas ? 

8. Write six lines describing the appearance of a Chinaman. 
9, Where and what are the Steppes ? 


10. What causes take away from the usefulness of the rivers in Asiatic 
Russia # 


11. How are the yak, reindeer and camel fitted for the regions in 
which they live ? 


Things to do. 


1. (a) In a manner similar to Fig. 8, show on squared paper the 
relative heights of the thermometer readings in July for the following 
places: Port Arthur, 77°; Smyrna, 80°; Colombo, 81°; Rangoon, 
79°; Singapore, 82°; Hong-Kong, 83°; London (England), 64°. 

(b) Ina similar manner show the readings for January : Port Arthur, 
18°; Smyrna, 50°; Colombo, 79°; Rangoon, 75°; Singapore, 80° ; 
Hong-Kong, 60° ; London, 38°. (You can find the places in Fig. 2.) 


2. Find the range of temperature for each town mentioned in the 
above question. 


3. Learn the following : 


In silent horror, o’er the boundless waste, 

The driver Hassan with his camels past ; 

One cruse of water on his back he bore, 

And his light scrip contained a scanty store ; 

A fan of painted feathers in his hand, 

To guard his shaded face from scorching sand. 
The sultry sun had gained the middle sky, 

And not a tree and not a herb was nigh ; 

The beasts with pain their dusty way pursue, 
Shrill roared the winds, and dreary was the view ! 
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With desperate sorrow wild, the affrighted man 

Thrice sighed, thrice struck his breast, and thus began : 

‘Sad was the hour, and luckless was the day, 

When first from Shiraz’ walls I bent my way ! 

Ah ! little thought I of the blasting wind, 

The thirst or pinching hunger that I find! 

Bethink thee, Hassan! where shall thirst assuage, 

When fails this cruse, his unrelenting rage ? 

Soon shall this scrip its precious load resign, 

Then what but tears and hunger shall be mine 2’ 
From ‘Hassan; or the Camel Driver’ by Wiltam Collins. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE INDIAN EMPIRE.—I. 


Position. Hind the great Empire of India on the map 
of Eurasia. The name India is taken from Sindhu—the 
sea—a name which was first given to the land by invaders, 
who thought that the river Indus was as large as the open 
sea. India is often spoken of as Hindustan, the stan or 
home of the Hindus, but to be exact this name should 
only be given to the northern plain. 

You will observe that the southern part of the country 
is triangular in shape, with the ocean on two of its sides 
the northern part is oblong in shape and is bounded on 
the north ‘and west by enormous mountain masses. Beyond 
the mountain ranges are the barren, dreary plateaux of 
Tibet on the north and Iran on the west. Except by roads 
through a few noted passes of the mountains in the west, 
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trading between northern India and other countries in 
Eurasia is almost impossible. 

You must particularly observe that the Tropic of Cancer 
passes almost through the middle of the country, so that 
the part surrounded by the sea is in the Tropics, while 
the other part is outside the Tropics. Notice, too, the 
vast extent of the Indian Empire, stretching from 8° to- 
36° north latitude, that is, through twenty-eight degrees 
of latitude—a distance which is nearly equal to 
2,000 miles. : 

We must not, then, think of India as a country in the 
same way as we think of the British Isles, or France, or 
Spain, for India is equal in size to the whole of the countries 
of Europe outside Russia. 

You will see that the coasts of India are very regular and 
that good harbours are few. The finest harbour is that 
on the island of Bombay ; other harbours are either spoiled 
through mud brought down by the rivers, or through sand 
washed up by the ocean. , 

The Great Plain. The oblong plain of Hindustan in the 
north of India is bounded throughout its length by the 
great chain of mountains called the Himalayas—the abode 
of snow. The Himalayas are the loftiest of the mighty 
chains of mountains which extend from the plateau of the 
Pamirs in Central Asia. They stretch for a distance of 
1,500 miles from east to west, and at least 150 miles from 
north to south; there are more than one hundred peaks 
over four miles high, and Mount Everest, the highest 
mountain in the world, is five and a half miles high. 
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The eastern frontier of the plain is guarded by long spurs 
of mountains extending into Burma, and on the west of the 
plain are the Suliman Mountains, the Hindu Kush Moun- 
tains and the desert plateau of Baluchistan. 

The nations who conquered India in ancient days 
generally entered the country through one or other of the 
noted passes in the north-west. The chief of these are 
the Khyber Pass and the Bolan Pass (Fig. 9). | 

The slopes of the Himalayas gradually rising from the 
plain produce many kinds of vegetation, from tropical 
plants in the lowest ranges of hills in the south, to plants 
which grow in temperate climates, and higher still to the 
mosses and lichens of the frigid zone. Between the 
Himalayas and the plains to the south-east is the great 
fever-haunted jungle called the Terai, which 1s a forest- 
covered region full of big game. Bears, leopards, tigers, 
deer and many other kinds of animals abound on the 
slopes and in the forests. 

Owing to the great height of the Himalayas, there are 
miles and miles of glaciers which, together with the drench- 
ing tropical rains, feed enormous rivers. Three great 
rivers—the Ganges, Indus and Brahmaputra—have their 
sources near together in a small lake district on the north 
side of the Himalayas. |; 

The Indus and Ganges descend in raging torrents for 
the first part of their courses, bringing with them immense 
quantities of fertilizing mud. When the Ganges enters the 
plain it is navigable for hundreds of miles, but the silt— 
which is really the worn-off Himalayas—brought down by 
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the rivers Ganges and Brahmaputra forms a great delta, 
which much impedes navigation at the mouth of the river. 
You should learn from your map the names of the 
principal tributaries of the Ganges. The lower valley 
of this river is the most thickly peopled part of the 
whole country. Many large towns are marked on your 
map, but in addition there are countless smaller towns 
and villages, which are mostly collections of huts with the 
landing place and boats at the bottom of the river bank. 
The Hindu depends upon the flooding of the land by the 
seasonal rains to supply fresh soil for his crops, for he is 
only interested in growing enough rice, or millet, or sorghum 
for the needs of his household; he rarely moves farther 
from his hut of wattles and mud than the next village, and 
concerns himself very little about any other matters in 
the world. 

The Indus has five tributaries, which flow through 
and fertilize the Punjab—or Land of Five Rivers. This 
river does not get much benefit from the summer rains, and 
for many miles it flows near to the Indian Desert, conse- 
quently there are not many large towns on its banks. 

The rainfall in this region is, however, sufficient for the 
growing of wheat, and the Punjab has become one of 
the most important granaries in the world. Large water- 
works for supplying the land with water by means of 
channels specially dug out and joined to the rivers, have 
been carried out in this area by the Government, so as to 
ensure that the crops shall not fail in the times of dryness or 
drought. 
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The Hindu does not require the wheat for his own use, 
and nearly the whole of it is exported through the new 
port of Karachi, which you will find is connected by rail 
with the Punjab, and with the chief towns of the Empire 
(Fig. 17). 

The Brahmaputra, which is called the Tsanpo for the 
first part of its course, flows through Tibet for nearly 
1,000 miles, then bends suddenly to the south-west through 
unknown hills in the corner of Assam. The course of this’ 
river has not yet been fully explored, for the Tibetans have 
always been hostile to foreigners entering their country. 
In the rainy seasons the lower course of the Brahmaputra 
is changed into a mighty sea which floods the Assam low- 
lands. 

This river has the greatest volume of water, and is the 
largest of the three rivers, but because it is so fast flowing, 
and comes from the north side of the Himalayas, it is the 
least useful for navigation. It joins with the Ganges near 
its mouth, the silt from the rivers forming an Immense 
delta as large as England. On the Hugli, one of the main 
channels of the delta, stands Calcutta, the largest and 
most important city in India. 


Map Reading and Exercises. 
1, What in ancient days made it difficult for foreign nations to conquer 
India ? 
2. Name the natural land frontiers of India. 


3. Name the British outposts on the sea route from London to 
Bombay via the Suez Canal. Fig. 2. 
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4, Find two other routes by which you could travel from London 
to Bombay. Fig. 1. 


5. What time is it at Calcutta when it is noon at Greenwich 2 (Count 
four minutes for every degree of longitude.) 

6. To what scale is the map of India drawn 2 

7. Find the lengths of the sides of a triangle with its apex at Cape 
Comorin and its base from end to end of the Himalayas. 

8. Make lists of the chief tributaries of the Indus and Ganges. 

9. How is the volume of water kept up in the rivers 2 

10. What do the words Ind. Imp. inscribed on an English coin 
mean ? 

11. Mention four facts about the Himalayas. 

12. Make a sketch of the great plain of Hindustan ; mark the moun- 
tain ranges and chief rivers. 


13. Look up the following words in the Glossary, Chapter XV. : 
sorghum, isotherm, Terai, Sundarbans, delta, yak, 


Things to do. 


1. Show on squared paper the relative populations of: India 
by religion: Hindus, 217 millions ; Mohammedans, 69 millions ; 
Buddhists, 114 millions; all other religions, including Christians, 
19 millions. 

2. From Fig. 1 estimate as nearly as you can the relative distances 
of the following three routes from London to Bombay : 

(a) By the Suez Canal (the ordinary route). 

(6) Around the South Coast of Africa. (This route is sometimes 
taken in order to save the expense of freightage through the Suez Canal.) 

(c) From London to Canada, by rail to the Pacific Ocean, and then 
by vessel to Bombay. 
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3. Learn the following : 


‘Vast are the shores of India’s wealthful soil ; 
Southward sea-girt she forms a demi1-isle : 
Here down the waste of Himalaya’s side 
Two infant rivers pour the crystal tide, 
Indus the one, and one the Ganges named, 
Darkly of old through distant nations famed : 
One eastward curving holds his crooked way, 
One to the west gives his swoln tide to stray: 
Declining southward many a land they lave, 
And widely swelling roll the sea-like wave. 
Till the twin offspring of the mountain sire, 
Both in the Indian deep engulfed expire.’ 


From ‘Camoens,’ translated by W. J. Mickle. : 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE INDIAN EMPIRE.—ILI. 


The Deccan. The triangular-shaped part of India is a 
high plateau called the Deccan, or South land, which is 
shut in by mountains on every side. On the west is the 
long unbroken chain of the Western Ghats. These 
mountains descend with steep slopes close down to the 
sea, so that there is only a narrow tract of land between 
the mountains and the coast. The southern part of this 
coast land is called the Malabar Coast. The east side of 
the Deccan plateau is bounded by the broken chain of the 
Eastern Ghats. This chain is neither so high nor so steep 
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as the Western Ghats, and the plain on the seaward side 
—the Coromandel Coast—is of larger extent. 

The Ghats are so called because the narrow passes which 
pierce them look like ghats, or landing-places, from the sea. 
The Ghats meet southwards in the N ugiri Hills, between 
which and the Cardamom Mountains farther south is an 
important gap—the Palghat—through which traffic is 
carried on between the east and the west. Notice the 
railway through this gap in Fig. 17. 

The two parallel ranges called the Vindhya Mountains 
and Satpura Mountains form the northern boundary of 
the Deccan. As the lofty Western Ghats are near the 
coast, and the plateau slopes gently eastwards, the chief 
rivers of the Deccan flow eastwards. They are the Maha- 
nadi, Godavari, Kistna and Cauvery, and they flow through 
deep narrow valleys or gorges. These rivers are too swift 
for ships to sail on them, but they all form fertile deltas 
(Fig. 9). 

Two important rivers, the Narbada and Tapti, flow 
westwards in the north of the Deccan. The Satpura 
Mountains separate the river basins, and the valleys of the 
rivers are of great importance, as it is through these 
valleys that roads and railways have been made joining 
western and eastern India. 

There are marked differences between the rivers of 
northern and the rivers of southern India. (a) The northern 
rivers get their water supply from the melting snows of 
the Himalayas, but the southern rivers are chiefly fed by 
the monsoon rains. 
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(b) The northern rivers have, then, a fairly regular water 
supply, but those in the south are in heavy flood during 
the monsoons, and are almost dry at other seasons. 

(c) The channels of the Ganges and its chief stream, the 
Jumna, are level with the surface of the surrounding 
country, and their waters are easily carried into channels 
for watering the crops; but the rivers of the south run in 
deep valleys, and cannot easily be raised for watering 
purposes till they come near the sea and form deltas. 

(d) The Indus and Ganges after leaving the Himalayas 
keep a generally level channel, hence they have always 
been great highways for ships ; but the rivers of the south 
are useless for navigation as they flow through narrow 
gorges. ) 

Burma. Beyond the Bay of Bengal is the large province 
of Burma, which is watered by the Irawadi and the Salwin 
(Fig. 10). Central Burma is made up of many valleys 
separated by ranges of mountains running north and © 
south. The Salwin basin, containing the Shan States, lies 
east of the Irawadi basin. The delta region is flat, while 
the north is mountainous. The Irawadi is to Burma what 
the Ganges is to Hindustan. The vast floods produced 
_ from the melting snows of the mountains in the north and 

~ from the monsoons (see Fig. 11) fertilize the soil, so that 
nearly all the people live in the 400 miles of river valley 
between Rangoon and Mandalay. 

The people live secure from floods and wild animals in 
their houses which are built on strong piles; and like the 
Hindus, they work in the paddy-fields, for five-sixths of 
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all the cultivated part of Burma is given up to the eTowing 
of rice. The Irawadi is, too, the great highway of trade, 
for it is navigable as far as Bhamo, near the Chinese frontier. 
Much of the country is still covered with jungle and forest, 
but a railway joins the chief towns and reaches almost to 
the borders of China. Teak is the most valued timber, the 
logs being piled by elephants ; rubber plantations are of 
great importance ; the bamboo is used. for house building 
and for making hosts of useful articles. 

Ceylon. The pear-shaped island of Ceylon is separated 
from the mainland of India by Palk Strait and by Manar 
Gulf, which have valuable pearl fisheries. The mountains 
lie in the south and gradually rise from the coast to the 
mountainous mass of Pidirutalagala and Adam’s Peak. 
Ceylon is an island so fertile and beautiful that it has 
been called the Pearl of the Eastern Seas. Round the 
sea-coasts are great groves of coconut palms, and farther 
inland are stretches of paddy-fields. In the lower wet 
lands rubber has been largely planted; the higher hills 
are almost covered with plantations of tea. Several races 
live in Ceylon, but the Sinhalese, a quiet, easy-going people, 
are more numerous than all the others put together. 

The groups of small islands shown on the map on either 
side of India all grow the coconut. The fibre of the nut, 
coir, is made into matting, and the dried kernel, which is 
called copra, is exported for the sake of the oil which is 
got fromet. 

Afghanistan—the stan of the Afghans—is a buffer state 
which lies on the north-west frontier of India. This 
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country is really a part of the plateau of Iran, and rugged 
mountains, the chief of which is the Hindu Kush, cover 
three-fourths of the land (Fig. 26). There is only one 
useful pass, the Khyber Pass, which joins India with 
Afghanistan. The chief trade routes are through the 
Khyber Pass from Kabul, the capital, to Peshawar, and 
from Kandahar, the chief place for trade, to Quetta, in 
Baluchistan. | 

The Afghans were formerly very warlike, but most of 
them are now workers on the land, for the deep river 
valleys are fertile. The chief crops are wheat barley, 
millet, indigo, opium and stone fruits. Silks, felts, carpets, 
articles from camels’ and goats’ hair are some of the prin- 
cipal productions. At Kabul, soap, cloth, and boots are 
made; the sheepskin coat manufacture is an important 
industry. 


Map Reading and Exercises. 


1. Name the mountains surrounding the Deccan on the three sides 
of the triangle. Fig. 9. 


2. Name the rivers of the Deccan. What is their chief value ? 


3. Which rivers of the Deccan flow westwards ? To what use have 
the valleys of these rivers been put ! 


4, How is it that deltas are formed at the mouths of most of the 
rivers in India? 


9. Write one useful sentence about each of the following: Khyber 
Pass, Pamirs, Terai, Palghat, Delta. 


6. Contrast the rivers of northern and southern India. 
¢. Name the countries on the eastern frontier of Burma. Fig. 10. 


8. To what three countries does Afghanistan act as a buffer? Fig. 2. 
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9. Name the towns in Afghanistan which are situated at the entrances 
of passes in the mountains. Fig. 26. 

10. Write six lines about the plants which grow in Ceylon. 

11. Make a list of the islands in the seas surrounding India. Fig. 9. 

12. Make a sketch of southern India, marking the hills and rivers. 

13. Look up the following words in the Glossary : teak, bamboo, 
paddy, pearl, coconut, * buffer state.’ 


Things to do. 


1. Draw a diagram on squared paper to show the quantities of tea 
exported from various countries in the year 1922: India, 305 mill. lbs. ; 
Ceylon, 172 mill. Ibs.; Java and Sumatra, 95 mill. lbs.; China, 52 
mill. lbs. 


9. Draw a diagram on squared paper to show the coconut produce 
exported from Ceylon: Dessicated coconut, 768,000 cwts. ; Coir, 
437,000 ewts. ; Coconut oil, 480,000 cwts. ; Copra, 1,687,000 cwts. 


8. Learn the following : 
THE GANGES. 


‘Still dost thou keep thy calm and onward motion, 
Amid the ancient ranks 

Of forests on thy banks 

Till thou hast gained thy home—the mighty ocean. 


‘And thou dost scatter benefits around thee: 
Thy silver current yields 

Life to the green rice-fields 

That here like an enchanted girdle bound thee. 


‘By thee are royal gardens, each possessing 

A summer in its hues, 

Which still thy wave renews ; 

Where’er thou flowest dost thou bear a blessing.’ 


L. E. Landon. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE INDIAN EMPIRE.—IIL 


Climate. India owes all its wealth to the monsoons. 
Monsoon is derived from an Arabic word meaning season. 
In summer the huge land mass of Asia becomes heated, and 
thus the air above it is warmed and rises. This causes 
an wmflow of cooler, heavier air. » For six months of the 
year, from April to September, the seasonal wind called 
the South-west Monsoon blows across the Arabian Sea 
towards the heated land, bringing with it continuous and 
drenching rains. Look at your map showing the summer 
conditions of India, Fig. 11, and you will notice that on 
the sea-ward side of the Western Ghats—the Malabar 
Coast—which is the first barrier to the monsoon, the 
rainfall is very heavy. The moisture-laden wind is forced 
upwards by striking the Western Ghats, thus the clouds 
are chilled and fall in torrents of rain. The monsoon 
continues its course over the Deccan plateau, and meeting 
with the lofty barrier of the Himalayas, lets fall immense 
quantities of rain throughout this region. 

In winter, during the months from October to March, 
the monsoon blows in a contrary direction, namely, from 
the north-east. This monsoon is really a dry wind, as 
it blows from the land, but it gathers sufficient moisture 
on its journey over the Bay of Bengal to descend in 
heavy rain on the regions around the Eastern Ghats—the 
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Coromandel Coast—and. the hills of Ceylon (Fig. 12). The 


wettest part of India is in the north-east, which receives 
the full force of the South-west Monsoon, so that as much 
as 600 inches of rain have been known to fall in one year on 


. the hills of Assam. The 
monn 538822233293 { average rainfall of Darjiling 
eB awe is 121 inches annually (see 
= ECHETEHH Fig. 13). 

oo) Bab ae T You must observe from — 
2a t+} tt +{1! your map, Fig. 11, that the 
fe ee ee low-lying parts of the valley — 
ioe OES of the Indus are little affected 
"2 average line by the monsoon; so little 
Pott rain falls, and the heat is so 

te intense that here is a great 


desert region called the Thar 
PIES ee sap yne Monn Desert or Indian Desert. 
(Note that the South-west Monsoon blows Notice, too, that the Pun- 
from April to September.) | s % 

jab region and the western — 
parts of the great plain have a moderate rainfall, as the 
lofty wall of the Himalayas causes the South-west Monsoon 
to blow up the Ganges valley. You will quite understand 
from your maps that there are many weeks of dryness in 
India, when the natives depend upon the irrigation canals, 
and the tanks and wells which have been made in many 
districts, for the water with which to grow their crops and 
keep the people from starvation. When the rainfall in 
India is scanty, or the monsoon season 1s late, terrible 
famines occur. 
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If you look again at the maps, Figs. 11 and 12, you will 
see that the isothermal line for J anuary shows a tempera- 
ture in Central India of 70°, and that during July the shade 
temperature is 80° in the south and 88° in parts of the 
north. It is thus clear that a great part of India being 
within the tropics, always has a high temperature; thus 
we do not speak of the seasons 
in India as spring, summer, 
etc., but as rainy, cool and 
hot. Kuropeans find the hot 
season exceedingly trying, and 
they usually go to live in the 
hill-stations during the time 
of greatest heat. It should be 
remembered that the isotherms 
= a ats show the ol FIa. 14,—DIAGRAM SHOWING MONTHLY 
perature at sea-level >; yOu TrMPERATURES AT COLOMBO AND Sma, 
probably know that the higher andthe Nido tone Ot bettiperatine tat 
we ascend the cooler the air 
becomes. One degree of heat should be subtracted from 
the reading for every 300 feet of height above sea-level. 

Productions. The most fertile parts of India are 
densely populated by native Hindus, who are, because of 
their religion, mostly vegetarians living mainly on rice or 
millet and the fruit of the mango tree. The people live in 
countless villages in tiny houses built of clay, each house- 
hold patiently and carefully cultivating its own rice or 
millet patch. While some natives grow crops, other 
natives are engaged in silver filigree work, ivory carving, 

L.G.As A6 
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weaving and spinning. On account of their divisions into 
castes, many of the people scarcely ever move more than 
a few miles from their native villages, and they show no 
interest in anything that is taking place in other parts of 
the world. This is one important reason why it is possible 
for a very small number of British officials to rule and 
control these teeming millions of natives. 

The slow-moving patient bullock is their beast of burden, 
and there are more of these animals in India than in any 
other country in the world. 

Although the rainfall in many parts of India is very 
great during the rainy season, certain parts of the country 
are arid, and other portions require water during the dry 
season. The irrigation canals are mostly worked by the 
Government: there are in addition storage tanks and 
wells. We have already noticed that the Punjab area 
does not receive much rain from the monsoons, and in 
this province and the neighbouring province of Sind are 
the greatest number of irrigation canals. Tanks and wells 
are largely used in the United Provinces in the Ganges 
valley. About one-quarter of the cultivated land of 
Madras is watered either by canals, or by wells, or tanks. 

Study carefully the maps, Figs. 9 to 12, when reading 
the following : — 

Rice requires an abundance of heat and moisture, and. 
is mostly cultivated in the delta plains of Bengal and 
Assam, and round the deltas of the rivers in Madras and 
in Burma. Nearly all the land round the delta of the 
Irawadi in Burma is swamp, and sufficient rice is grown for 
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export purposes. The greater part of the rice imported 
into the United Kingdom comes from Burma (see Fig. 15). 
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FIG. 15.—INDIA—RICE AND WHEAT AREAS. 


(Note that rice is specially grown in rae mip regions where the land is annually 
flooded. 


Millet requires less moisture and is grown in other 
parts of the level lands where the rainfall is not so great, 
especially in Madras Province. Rice is cultivated in the 
rainy season and millet in the dry season. 

Tea is a crop of the hillside. It must have plenty of 
rain, but the water must not be allowed to remain at the 
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roots, so that tea is cultivated mainly on the hillsides of 
Assam and Ceylon. Unlike the rice culture of the plains, 
the tea plantations are managed by white men. 

Cinchona is grown in order to protect the tea plants, 
and is valuable for its bark, from which quinine is extracted. 
Europeans living in tropical countries are obliged to take 
large quantities of quinine. 

Jute, from the fibres of which sail-cloth, sacks, and 
carpets are made, requires a similar situation to that of 
rice, and is grown in the delta regions of Bengal. 

Cotton is cultivated in great quantities on the * black 
soil’ lands of Bombay, in the valleys of the Narbada and 
Tapti. Through the gaps of these river valleys the South- 
west Monsoon is able to supply abundant moisture, and 
the old and decayed volcanic rocks of the Deccan make 
splendid soil. 

Wheat does not require a very heavy rainfall, but needs 
plenty of sun. These conditions, as you can see from your 
map, are met with in the winters of the Punjab and the 
western parts of the great plain, thus enormous quantities 
of wheat are grown here, and this region is one of the 
granaries of the world. The wheat is nearly all exported 
through the port of Karachi, near the mouth of the Indus. 

Coffee is best grown on hill slopes in the southern parts 
of the Deccan, where the heat is very great and the moisture 
plentiful. 

Tobacco, which likes heat and moisture, is grown in 
Bengal, in the south of the Deccan, in parts of Burma, 
and other districts where rice is cultivated. 
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Opium growing is under the management of the Govern- 
ment, and the headquarters are at Patna on the Ganges. 

Oil Seeds, Indigo and Sugar Cane are largely grown 
in many areas. Oil is required by the natives both for 
food and for the body ; the indigo trade has greatly fallen 
off of late years owing to the manufacture of dyes by other 
means ; sugar is not grown in sufficient quantities for the 
needs of the people, and large amounts are imported. 

Trees. The range upon range of foot-hills of the 
Himalayas are covered with dense forests from which 
timber is obtained, the chief trees being the deodar and 
other cedars. The banyan or Indian fig-tree, the mango 
and the bamboo, are most valuable to the natives; from 
the bamboo is made almost every article of furniture as 
well as parts of the houses. The mango is a highly impor- 
tant article of native food. 

In the wet, narrow coastlands of the Western Ghats are 
great forests of teak and coconut palms, which latter supply 
fibre, cow, for mats and ropes. The kernel, copra, is 
exported for the manufacture of butter substitutes, soap, 
etc. On the drier parts of the Deccan the date palm 
flourishes. Teak is also an important product of Burma. 
Elephants are used for carrying teak logs; the name 
Irawadi means Elephant River. 

In the swampy jungles called the Terai at the foot of the 
Himalayas, and in the forest regions west and south of 
India, wild animals and reptiles are plentiful—the elephant, 
tiger, leopard, hyaena, rhinoceros, buffalo, wild ass, cobra, 
alligator and python. Sheep and cattle are reared on the 
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grass lands of the Deccan. The hilly province of Kashmir ° 
in the north-west is famous for its goats, from the hair of 
which, mohair shawls and other goods are made. 


Map Reading and Exercises. 


1. Where is the wettest part of India? How do you account for 
this ? (See Fig. 11.) 

2. Where is the driest part of India? How do you account for this ? 

3. Which is the hottest part of India in July % 

4, Nine-tenths of the people of India are engaged in agriculture. 
Can you suggest reasons for this ? 

5. What conditions of soil and climate are necessary for the respective | 
cultivation of rice, tea, jute and wheat ?¢ : 

6. Draw a map of India and mark the areas where wheat, rice, 
cotton and tea respectively are grown. 

7. From Figs. 9 and 12 say what are the winter conditions of the 
Punjab. 

8. Explain the following : ‘ India owes all its wealth to the Monsoons.’ 

9. How does the low land of the Narbada valley affect the growth 
of cotton in the Bombay Presidency ? 

10. The following animals are characteristic of the districts men- 
tioned. Can you give reasons for this? The Bengal tiger ; the Kashmir — 
‘goat; the Rajputana ass; the Burma elephant. (Find the places 
mentioned in Fig. 16.) 

11. What are the two wet and dry crops which correspond with the 
wet and dry seasons % 

12. Give a description of the course of the Ganges, remembering the 
following facts: its precipitous journey through the deep gorges of the 
Himalayas ; its steady journey through the plain; its jungle-covered 
delta ; the thousands of river craft ; the collection of huts ; the peasants’ 
boats; the floating villages; the shoals of fish and alligators; the 
millet, rice and jute fields. 
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18. Where are the following physical features to be found in India : 
the highest mountain ; the widest plain; the arid desert ; the richest 
soils; intense sunshine ; eternal snows; swampy jungles; luxuriant 
forests ¢— 

Things to do. 

1, Draw a diagram showing the comparative values of the following 

Indian exports: Rice, £35 millions ; Cotton (Raw and Manufactures), 


£84 millions ; Jute (Raw and Manufactures), £63 millions ; Oil Seeds, 
£27 millions; Wheat and Flour, £5 millions ; Tea, £22 millions. 


2. Draw a diagram showing the comparative values of the following 
Indian imports: Cotton Goods, £70 millions ; Sugar, £15 millions ; 
Metals and Ores, £25 millions; Machinery, £23 millions; Living 
Animals, £11 millions. : 


3. In a manner similar to Fig. 8 show on squared paper the relative 
heights of the thermometer readings in July for the following places : 
Calcutta, 83°; Bombay, 82°; Delhi, 85°; Poona, 72°; Bangalore, 77°; 
London (England), 64°. 

In a similar manner show the readings for January: Calcutta, 66°; 
Bombay, 74°; Delhi, 60°; Poona, 66°; London (England), 38°. 

Find the range of temperature in each town mentioned. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE INDIAN EMPIRE.—IV. 


MINERALS. India is fairly rich in minerals, but the 
natives only work in the mines for short spells, so that the 
y:eld is not very great. The Indian miner appears to be 
content to earn enough money to buy food for his family ; 
he has no wish to increase his earnings by longer hours of 
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labour, and seems to have no desire to live in a more 
comfortable dwelling than his mud hut. 

Coal is found in several parts, but is chiefly mined in 
the upper Narbada valley and in the province of Bengal. 
The coal is not required for the houses, but is needed for 
the factories, steamships and railways; the natives use 
dried dung as fuel for cooking. Coal is shipped from 
Calcutta to the ports of Madras, Bombay, Karachi and 
Rangoon ; it is also sent by rail and river to the United 
Provinces and the Punjab. India is obliged to import 
some coal from the United Kingdom and other countries. 

Mica, which can resist great heat and is used for the 
windows of furnaces, is mined in large quantities. The 
principal mines are at Hazaribagh and Gaya in Bengal 
(Fig. 17). In one year India produced 1,600 tons, and the 
United States of America 6,400 tons. - 

Manganese, which is used in the manufacture of certain 
kinds of steel, is mined chiefly in Nagpur; the United 
States of America produces the world’s largest quantity . 
of manganese, and India the second largest quantity. 

Salt, a most valued mineral, is under Government 
control. It is chiefly found in the North-west Punjab and 
in the brine lakes in the province of Rajputana, east of the 
lower valley of the Indus. 

Petroleum, a highly prized mineral in these days of 
petrol-driven machinery, is found in large quantities in 
Assam and Burma. 

Precious Stones come from Ceylon and Burma. Gold 
is found chiefly in the province of Mysore. 
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MANUFACTURES. We have seen that the Hindus are 
mostly ryots or farmers. A certain portion of their clothing 
material of cotton and silk goods is manufactured, more 
especially in the province of Bengal, the Punjab and the 
United Provinces, but the larger portion of their clothing 
and machinery has to be imported. Metal goods of 
certain kinds are made in every village in the country ; 
agricultural implements, bells, brazen pots and orna- 
ments of all kinds are the chief. Benares is the most 
famous city for work in brass and copper; common 
pottery for household use 1s made in almost every village. 
(The chief exports and imports of the country are given 
on page 47.) 

Gra-Ports. In such a densely peopled country as 
India there are numbers of very large towns. Before 
railways were laid, nearly all the most important towns 
were close to the great river banks on account of the 
carrying trade and fishing. You will notice on your map, 
Fig. 17, that there are many towns in the Ganges valley, 
but very few in the Indus valley. The reason is that the 
Indus is fed by melting snows and recetves little rain from 
the monsoons, so that at certain seasons the river is almost 
dry. Most of the towns have two distinct parts. In one 
part are the squalid huts of the natives, and in the other 
the most gorgeous buildings of Europeans or native princes. 
We have already learnt that nine-tenths of the people of 
India depend upon agricultural work for food, and a few 
other necessities are bought at the bazaars to be found in 
the streets of every town. We can consider the towns 
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in groups. The ports are the natural outlets for the 
productions of certain regions. 

Calcutta, on the delta of the Ganges-Brahmaputra, 
is, next to London, the largest city in the British Empire. 
The swampy delta is called the Sundarbans, and the city | 
of Calcutta stands on a branch of the river called the 
Hugh, which is more sacred to the Hindus than the river 
Ganges itself. The damp, hot climate makes Calcutta 
very unhealthy, and, owing to the great force of the river 
currents and the tidal bore of the Hugli, the harbour is 
very dangerous for shipping ; but the city has an enormous 
trade, as it is the chief outlet for the products of the great 
plain of Hindustan. 

Its principal exports are opium (exported to China), 
rice (brought from Burma), jute, tea and indigo. 

There are numerous jute factories for the manufacture of - 
sail-cloth, sacking, etc.—the raw jute is mainly exported 
to Dundee in Scotland. Cotton mills and sugar factories 
line the banks of the Hugli. 

The HKuropean quarter has been described as a city of 
palaces, although its buildings do not equal those of 
Bombay. The native quarter is badly built and greatly 
overcrowded. The famous Maidan, or park, covers three 
square miles. | 

Bombay has the best harbour, and is on the direct route 
to Great Britain through the Suez Canal. Its chief 
exports are cotton and wheat. There are extensive and 
increasing cotton factories in Bombay, for its hot, damp 
climate makes it especially suitable for cotton spinning. 
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Karachi has a good artificial harbour at the west end 
of the delta of the Indus. It is the great wheat port of the 
country. You should notice that the grain is brought to 
Karachi by rail, and not by river (see Fig. 17). | 

Madras stands on an exposed surf-beaten coast without 
any harbour. It exports hides, sugar, indigo and other 
products from the Coromandel Coast, as this part of India 
is called. 

Rangoon, near the Irawadi delta, 1s the chief port for 
Burma, and exports rice, teak and oil. The oil is conveyed 
to Rangoon from the oil-wells of Upper Burma by means 
of a pipe-line. The splendid Shwe-Dagon Pagoda 1s one 
of the sights of Rangoon, and 1s the centre of Buddhism. 

Colombo, the port of Ceylon, is an important calling 
station for ships going eastwards to China and Japan. Its 
chief exports are, of course, the products of the island, 
viz. tea, coconut-oil, pearls and rubber. 


Map Reading and Exercises. 

1. How do you account for the fact that the yield of minerals from 
India is not very great ? 

2. Write one useful sentence about each of the following: mica, 
manganese, salt. 

8. Find these mining places on your map, Fig. 17, and state as 
precisely as you can their position : Hazaribagh, Nagpur, Gaya, Mysore, 
‘Rajputana. 

4. For what manufactures are the Hindus noted ? 

5 Name the chief ports of India and say where each is situated. 

6. From which ports are cotton, wheat, sugar and rice mainly 
exported ? 
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7. If you look at your map you will find that the ports of Calcutta, 
Karachi and Rangoon are not situated at the extreme mouths of rivers. 
_ Can you suggest a reason for this ? 


8. Look up the following words in the Glossary: Allahabad, calico, 
mango, Bombay, banyan, Deccan. — 


9. Draw an outline map of India and insert the chief ports. 


10. Write a short story describing what you imagine to be the daily 
life of a Hindu family. 


Things to do. 


1. Show on squared paper the comparative populations of the follow- 
ing seaport towns (see Fig. 18) : Calcutta, 1,327,000 ; Bombay, 
1,175,000 ; Madras, 526,000 ; Rangoon, 341,000; Colombo, 244,000 : 
Karachi, 216,000. 


2. Make a temperature chart for the twelve months at Rangoon 
(see Fig. 14); Degrees : 75, 78, 81, 83, 83,-80,°79,°79, 79-80, 10; 10. 


3. Make a rainfall chart for the twelve months at Rangoon (see 
Big. 13); Inches: 0, 0, 0, 2, 12, 18, 21, 20, 16. 7, 3, 0. 


4. Learn the following : 


Who has not heard of the Vale of Cashmere, 

With its roses the brightest that earth ever gave, 
Its temples, and grottos, and fountains as clear 

As the love-lighted eyes that hang over their wave ! 


Oh ! to see it at sunset,—when warm o’er the Lake 
Its splendour at parting a summer eve throws, 
Like a bride, full of blushes, when lingering to take 
A last look of her mirror at night ere she goes ! 
From ‘Lalla Rookh’ by Moore. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE INDIAN EMPIRE.—V. 


Rartway Centres. The railways which have been 
constructed in India are of great importance, for, although 
there is a very extensive traffic on the rivers and canals 
of the plains, this means of carrying goods and products 
by water is not nearly sufficient. The largest seaports 
are all joined by great trunk railways, and important 
trading towns are situated at the junctions of the different 
hnes. ; 

Carefully trace the railways on your map, and notic 
how they have been laid on the lowest ground that. could 
be utilised, and how use has been made of the river valleys 
for crossing the Deccan. 

On the lines from Calcutta to the Khyber Pass you will 
find : 

Patna—the centre of the opium and rice trade. 

Benares—regarded as a very holy Hindu city. Here 
swarms of natives sit on the steps leading to the sacred 
Ganges, in which the natives frequently bathe. More than 
one million pious Hindus make their annual pilgrimage to 
this sacred city. This is one of the typical towns for the 
making of brass, lacquer, silver and lace goods. 

Allahabad—a great trading town, as it is situated at 
the junction of two rivers, and of the railways from 
Calcutta and Bombay. Notice that the line from Bombay, 
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the Great Indian Peninsula Railway (G.I.P.) passes 
through the valley of the sacred river Narbada. 

The great religious fair is held in this city during the 
months of December and January. 

Cawnpore—another important trading town at the 
junction of rail and river, makes leather goods. 

Lucknow—in the fertile land called the Garden of 
India, is a busy manufacturing place, with cotton, woollen, 
and jute factories, tanneries and leather works. 

Agra—an important railway junction on the Jumna, 
with a branch to Karachi and Bombay. Cotton goods are 
made here, and there is a great grain market. In this city is 
the Taj-Mahal, the crowning glory of Agra, a beautiful tomb 
erected by the Emperor Shah Jehan mm memory of his wife. 

Delhi—the capital of India. It is built on the ruins 
of many other cities, and is a most ancient place, as former 
conquerors from the north-west at different periods fixed 
their capitals at Delhi. It has a fine commanding position 
for the plains, being built near a ridge. The great Durbars 
of 1877, 1903 and 1911 were held in this city. It is 
now a modern industrial city with large wheat markets, 
cotton mills, and manufactures of gold and silver filigree 
work, muslin and shawls. 

Lahore—the capital for the Punjab, gathers up the trade 
in Kashmir shawls and woollens from Srinagar, the capital 
of Kashmir. This province is famous for its fine goats’ 
hair from which the shawls are made, but the industry has 
greatly decreased in importance, and carpet-weaving has 
taken its place. 
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On the direct line from Calcutta to Bombay you will find : 
Nagpur—in the centre of the cotton area. Large quantities 
of manganese are exported from this town. 
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Fig. 18.—DIAGRAM SHOWING COMPARATIVE POPULATIONS OF SOME OF THE 
LARGEST CITIES Iv INDIA. 

There are four other towns not situated on the great 
trunk lines which we should notice : 

Hyderabad—the capital of the Nizam’s dominion, is 
in the centre of the Deccan. It is a very old city, close to 
the famous Golconda mines. The State of Hyderabad is 
the premier native state and is as large as Italy (Fig. 16). 

Mandalay—the old capital of Burma, stands in the 
broadest part of the Irawadi valley, and will probably 
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become a very important city as the country is developed. 
The famous Arakan Pagoda, which contains a huge brass 
image of Buddha, twelve feet high, is on the outskirts of 
the city, but the handsomest building is the Queen's 
Golden Monastery. 

Kandy—the old capital of Ceylon, is one of the most 
beautiful cities in the world. The town nestles within a 
ring of green hills covered with tropical plants, and in the 
midst of the place there is an artificial lake. Buddhist 
temples abound; one of these contains the sacred tooth 
of Buddha, which is. kept inside six golden, bell-shaped 
covers, the outermost one being encrusted, with jewels. 

Jaipur—one of the finest native cities of India, in the 
agency of Rajputana, a wide tract of country lying between 
sind and the United Provinces. A large portion of the 
state lies in the Indian Desert area. 

Hitt Stations AND Minirary StAaTIons. Peshawar 
Quetta, Simla, Poona, Darjiling. and Bangalore. The hill 
stations are of great importance to the British living in 
India, as it is only on account of the cooler climate up among 
the hills that Europeans are able to remain in India. Look 
at Fig. 14, and compare the temperature curves of Colombo 
and Simla; the temperature at Colombo 1s nearly always 
80 degrees, while at Simla it varies from 39 to 67 degrees. 
The army of India, which mostly consists of a native 
army with British officers, is divided into two main divisions. 
One division in the north has garrisons at Peshawar 
on the Kabul river, and commands the famous Khyber 
Pass: the other in the south has garrisons at the hill and 
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military station of Poona. Poona, near Bombay, is 
situated 1,850 feet high, and is fairly cool even in the 
middle of the hot summer season. Quetta guards Baluchi- 
stan, which is a lofty bleak region very hot in summer and, 
on account of its height, very cold in winter. Sheep rearing 
is the chief occupation of the people. 

Simla is an important hill station north of Delhi, The 
Viceroy of India and other officers of the Government 
conduct their state business in this town during the summer 
months. 

Other stations are Darjiling on the Lower Himalayas in 
the north-east, and Bangalore in Mysore, one of the most 
important native states situated in the high table-lands 
in the south of the Deccan. 

The flower of the Indian army is centred on the north- 
west frontier, which contains the only chinks in India’s 
land wall of defence. 


Map Reading and Exercises. 
I. Draw a sketch map of India and show how the railways join all 
the chief seaports. 
2. Why are there fortified military stations at Peshawar and Quetta ? 


3. Of what value are hill stations? Say. where two of them are 
situated. 

4. Name all the inland towns on the railways in Fig. 17. 

5. Give an instance from India of a railway laid through a river 
valley. 


6. In what months of the year would you prefer to live at Simla 
rather than at Calcutta ? 
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7, Draw an irregular four-sided figure and mark the distances in 
miles by rail between the towns of Bombay, Calcutta, Lahore and 
Karachi. 


8. In what way has the position of Delhi added to its importance U 
9. What high ground would you pass on a railway journey from 
Bombay to Calcutta ? 


10. What two towns are joined by rail through the Palghat in the 
south of the Deccan ? ; 


11. Why has Bombay become such a great centre of trade ? 


12. Find the foreign towns on your map, Fig. 16, and say where each 
is situated. 


13. Many large states in India are almost entirely under the control 
of native Princes. Where are the following Native States: Mysore, 
Hyderabad, Rajputana, Kashmir? Fig. 16. 


Things to do. 


1. Divide a space containing 100 squares into six parts to show the 
percentage of cattle of the world’s chief producers : India, 28; Hurope 
(not including Russia), 18; United States, 12; Argentine,7; Chile, 7; 
Russian Empire, 4; Other Countnes 24. 


2. Draw to scale three lines showing the comparative lengths of the 


following railways: Calcutta to Bombay, Calcutta to Peshawar, 
Bombay to Madras. (Use Fig. 17.) 


3. Learn the following : 


AN EVENING WALK IN BENGAL. 


‘Come, walk with me the jungle through— 
If yonder hunter told us true, 

Far off, in desert dank and rude, 

The tiger holds its solitude ; 
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Now (taught by recent harm to shun 
The thunders of the English gun) 

A dreadful guest but rarely seen, 
Returns to scare the village green. 


Come boldly on; no venomed snake 
Can shelter in so cool a brake— 

Child of the sun, he loves to lie 

“Midst nature’s embers, parched and dry, 
Where o’er some tower in ruin laid, 

The peepul spreads its haunted shade ; 
Or round a tomb his scales to wreathe, 
Fit warder in the gate of Death.’ 


Dr. Reginald Heber. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE CHINESE EMPIRE.—I. 


REFER again to your map of Asia, Fig. 2, and find the 
Chinese Empire. It is easy to see that this empire is of 
enormous extent; indeed, it 1s considerably larger than 
the continent of Europe, stretching from 20° to 50° north 
latitude, and from 80° to 130° east longitude. The western 
corner begins at the Pamirs, and the great empire stretches 
out fanwise to the shores of the Pacific Ocean. China 
Proper occupies the south-eastern part of the territory ; 
its dependencies, which were formerly strictly under 
Chinese rule, are Tibet, Manchuria, Mongolia and Eastern 
Turkestan (Fig. 19). These dependencies have each their 
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own form of government, and they act as buffer states 
between China Proper and Asiatic Russia, Just as Afghani- 
stan acts as a buffer state between India and Persia. 

China Proper. China, like India, must not be con- 
sidered as a single country in the same way as France or 
Spain, for it is made up of eighteen provinces, some of 
which are equal in size to the countries of Hurope. China 
is about equal in area to India without Burma, but the 
population is even greater than that of India, bemg pro- 
bably about 400 millions. Owing to its vast extent, and 
the distance of some parts from the sea, the people are 
often quite ignorant of what 1s taxing place in Peking, 
the capital city, and the rulers of outlying provinces are 
almost independent. We shall presently understand. that 
the Chinese, like the Hindus, are what we call self-centred, 
that is, they are only anxious about the erowing of crops 
for the needs of their own households, and they take little 
‘nterest in affairs concerning the general welfare of the 
nation. There is, however, one marked difference between 
the people of China and the people of India ; the Chinese 
all speak the same language, but have several dialects; 
they are not a race of mixed people, as we found in India. 
The chief reason of this is that China is well protected by 
mountain masses from the invasion of foreigners. To 
the west is the snowy eastern face of the lofty plateau of 
Tibet, which almost equals the height of the Himalayas ; 
to the south is the range of mountains separating the Red 
River basin from the Si-kiang; to the north-west and 
north stretches the bleak tableland of Mongolia. It 1s 
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only in this direction that raiding tribes have descended 
on the rich valleys of the plains, and for this reason the 
Chinese built the famous Great Wall, which stretches for 
~ about 1,500 miles from the borders of Eastern Turkestan to 
the Gulf of Pechili. This wall was built as long ago as 200 
years B.C., but so well was the work done that the greater 
part of it still remains. It is about 30 feet high and from 
15 to 25 feet thick. At intervals of about 250 yards turrets 
were built in which soldiers were posted to guard the 
frontier. In spite of this protection, however, the Man- 
churians conquered the country, and Manchu kings reigned 
over 1t for many years. 

Rivers. China, like India, has two mighty rivers, the 
Yang-tse-kiang or Blue River, and the Hwang-ho or 
Yellow River. Farther south is another river, the Si-kiang, 
which is less than half the length of the Yang-tse-kiang. — 
The Yellow River rises in the uplands of Tibet, and. first 
flows north-east to the lower tableland of Mongolia; it 
then makes two great bends and flows southwards into 
China, where it turns eastwards and then north-eastwards 
into the Gulf of Pechili. The course of the lower part of 
the river is through a vast plain, which has been made 
fertile by the silt brought down for centuries from the 
tablelands of the west. China lies within the monsoon 
area, and the melting snows and heavy seasonal rains 
cause the rivers to bring down huge quantities of worn-oft 
tablelands. But the valleys of the Chinese rivers he very 
low, and the river beds having been raised. by the quantities 
of silt brought down, the floods are frequently most 
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destructive. The Chinese have crossed the plain with 
great numbers of canals to carry off the flood water, and 
they have built banks, or dikes, to keep the rivers within 
bounds, but in spite of all precautions, the rivers sometimes 
burst their banks. The Hwang-ho, China’s Sorrow, as 
it is called, has again and again burst its dams and changed 
its course to the sea. In the year 1852 it moved its estuary 
a distance of 300 miles, and in the terrible flood of 1887 
more than one million people were drowned. 

The Yang-tse-kiang is the fourth largest river in the 
world. It rises in eastern Tibet, flows southward, and then 
makes a zigzag course across the middle of China. This 
river does not fall so rapidly from high to low ground, for 
its general course is through hilly country, so that the 
floods are not so destructive as they are on the Hwang-ho. 
In addition to the yellow silt brought down by the Chinese 
rivers the plains are fertilized by a fine, yellow dust, or 
loess, which is brought by the wind from the desert regions 
of the west; this loess is of immense value to the people in 
their agricultural work. 

The country south of the Yang-tse-kiang is filled with 
spurs of mountains stretching westwards from the central 
mass, between the ridges of which flows the Si-kiang river, 
which has the small though valuable British island of 
Hong Kong at its mouth. 

Climate. Only the most southern point of China is 
within the Tropics, so that practically the whole of the 
country lies within the Temperate Zone. The maps, 
Figs. 20 and 21, show the isothermal lines for the months 
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of January and July. It is there clearly shown that the 
winters of the north are cold, the temperature reaching 
only 20° at Peking, or 12 degrees below freezing point. 
The winter temperature of the south is about the same as 
that of the Mediterranean countries, viz. 55°. The 
summers of nearly the whole of the country are, however, 
hot, the average temperature of China Proper is then 80°, 
which is about the same as that of southern India. The 
range of temperature throughout the whole country is 
thus very great, and the climate of China is one of 
extremes. 

The summer or wet monsoon blows in a south-easterly 
direction from the Pacific towards the heated tablelands ; 
the winter monsoon, which is dry and cold, blows in the 
opposite direction from the north-west. You should 
specially notice that the rainfall shown on the maps in 
Figs. 20 and 21 is for one month only in each case ; you 
can imagine the torrents of rain brought to the south of 
China by the monsoon during July. At the change of the 
seasons terrible gales called typhoons occur. These are 
most destructive to shipping. 


Map Reading and Exercises. 


1. Counting 70 miles to a degree of latitude, what is the approximate 
length of the Chinese Empire from north to south ? 


2. Use the scale and: measure the distance from east to west. 
3. What do you understand by a buffer state ? 


4, Name the countries surrounding China Proper. 
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5. What do we mean by saying that the Chinese and the Hindus are 
self-centred ? 

6. Name the mountain ranges and chief rivers of the Chinese Empire. 

7. Write one useful sentence about the following: The Great Wall ; 
Joess ; seasonal winds ; China’s Sorrow. 

8. Name three points of likeness between the two great rivers’ of 
India and the two great rivers of China. 

9. What is the cause of the floods of China? How have the Chinese 
partly controlled them ? 

10. Would you expect to find good harbours at the mouths of Chinese 
rivers ? Give reasons. 

11. What is the range of temperature at Peking and Hankau respec- 
tively ? (Use Figs. 20 and 21.) 

12. Why is the rainfall of China Proper more evenly distributed 
than the rainfall in India ? 

13. Draw a map of China Proper; insert the rivers and the winter 
isotherms. 


Things to do. 
1, Make temperature charts like Fig. 14 for the twelve months at 
the three following towns : 
Degrees of Heat. 
Port Arthur: 18, 25, 35, 50, 63, 73, 77, 77, 67, 58, 43, 30. 
Yokohama: 38, 40, 45, 55, 62, 68; 75, 79, 74, 63, 53, 46. 
Shanghai: 35, 37, 50, 56, 67, 76, 81, 81, 73, 67, 53, 40. 

2. Find the range of temperature in each of the three towns mentioned 
in Question 1, and draw broken lines on your charts to show the average 
heat at each place. 

3. Make a rainfall chart like Fig. 13 for the twelve months at 
Shanghai : 

Inches of rain: 2, 2, 4, 4, 4, 7, 5, 6, 5, 3, 2, 1. 
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4, Learn the following : 


‘O’er desert sands, o’er gulf and bay, 
O’er Ganges and o’er Himalay, 
Bird-like I fly, and flying sing, 

To flowery kingdoms of Cathay, 

And bird-like poise on balanced wing 
Above the town of King-te-tching, 
A burning town, or seeming so,— 
Three thousand furnaces that glow 
Incessantly, and fill the air 
With smoke uprising, gyre on gyre, 
And painted by the lurid glare 
Of jets and flashes of red fire. 


And yonder by Nankin, behold ! 

The Tower of Porcelain, strange and old, 
Uplifting to the astonished skies 

Its ninefold pointed balconies, 

With balustrades of twining leaves 
And roofs of tile, beneath whose eaves 
Hang porcelain bells that all the time 
Ring with a soft, melodious chime ; 
While the whole fabric is ablaze 

With varied tints, all fused in one 
Great mass of colour, like a maze 

Of flowers illumined by the sun.’ 


From ‘ Kéramos’ by Longfellow. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE CHINESE EMPIRE.—II. 


Propuctions. From what we have read in the previous 
chapter we understand that China is, like India, a farming 
country. The four chief products are rice, wheat, tea and 
silk, as the climate is specially suitable for their cultivation. 

Wheat. The basin of the Hwang-ho in the northern 
area is the centre of a large wheat-growing district. Here 
the climate is temperate and the rainfall not too great, so 
that the heat and rainfall are very like those of the Punjab 
and of other wheat-growing areas in the world. (Fig. 4.) 

Barley, maize, millet, pease, and beans are largely 
cultivated in the north; treaties forbid the export of 
grain with the exception of the Soya Bean, the chief product 
of Manchuria. 

Rice. The basins of the Yang-tse-kiang and Si-kiang 
are, as we have seen, flooded during the wet monsoon, and 
here, as we have learned, the summer heat is great. 
Paddy fields, or rice fields, always lie for some time under 
water, and the natives stand in the water to set out the 
young rice plants. Hence rice is grown in great quantities 
in these river basins, and it is the chief food of the people. 

Tea. Tea, as we read on page 43, will not grow where 
the water remains on the surface; hence it is cultivated 
on the higher lands in terraces on the hill-sides. 

Silkk. The silk-worm flourishes all over the country, and 
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where it is not warm enough for the mulberry tree to grow, 
the worms are fed on a variety of oak-leaves. Silk has 
been produced in China for thousands of years. Raw silk 
is still the most important export of China. 

There are other valuable products of China, but they do 
not equal the above-named four in importance. Cotton, 
hemp, sugar, tobacco and opium are largely grown; the 
bamboo is generally used for furniture and building 
purposes ; coal and iron abound in various parts of the 
country, and many precious metals are found ; but little 
mining is carried on, because the people prefer i continue 
in their agricultural work as they have done for many 
hundreds of years. The Chinese have always been famous 
for their china and porcelain ware. Fishing is a highly 
important industry, hundreds of thousands of Chinese 
spend their lives in boats, and it is said that the number 
of Chinese who earn their living by fishing equals the 
number of people in the whole of England. 

CoMMUNICATIONS AND Towns. Journeys in China 
are usually made by road or river. The roads are not 
made for carts and motor-cars, so goods are carried on pack 
animals, and travellers are carried in palanquins borne on 
the shoulders of men. Owing to the floods and the shifting 
nature of the soft river beds, river traffic is highly dangerous 
except on the Yang-tse-kiang, which is navigable for large 
steamers beyond the seaport of Hankau in the heart of 
the Empire. There are only a few main lines of railway 
in all this vast country, as the Chinese have always opposed 
Western manners and customs. A great deal of traffic 
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takes place on the Grand Canal, which follows the coast 
from Hangchau to Tientsin. Wheelbarrows, with the wheel 
in the centre of the barrow, are largely used both for 
passengers and goods. Along the banks of the Yang-tse 
and Hwang-ho are numbers of large towns, and as we have 
seen, the population in the lowland plains is very dense. 
(See Fig. 7.) During late years the Chinese Government 
has made treaties with other nations, allowing them to 
open up trade with certain parts of China, and _ this 
practice has led to the growth of some important 
seaports. It is interesting to note that the port of 
Kowloon actually wmports rice, mainly on account of 
the difficulty of transporting goods in China. In China 
Proper there are only about 7,000 miles of railway 
(India has 37,000 miles); the telegraph service is well 
developed, and wireless stations have been installed at 
the chief ports. 

Peking—the capital of the country, stands on a dreary 
sandy plain open to winter cold and dust-laden winds. It 
has, however, an important position near the entrance of 
the passes over the Mongolian Plateaux. 

Nanking—the southern capital, commands the lower 
Yang-tse valley. It is the centre of the silk trade, and was 
once the largest city in the world. 

Hankau—is situated 600 miles up the Yang-tse at the 
junction of the Han with the Yang-tse. Ships from India 
are found at this port, having sailed up the river into the 
heart of the country. Hankau is the chief tea port of 
China. 
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Canton—at the mouth of the Si-kiang, commands the 
trade of the southern plain. It was the first Treaty Port, 
and is still the chief silk port. 

Shanghai—is the busiest of the Treaty Ports, its trade 
being greater than that of Canton. 

Hong Kong, a British possession, is a tiny granite 
island, but with the strip of country called Kowloon, 
which is also leased to Britain, it encloses one of the 
finest harbours in the world—Victoria. It is the chief 
British port in the China Seas, and collects the imports 
and exports of China to the annual value of £85,000,000. 

Cuinese DEPENDENCIES. We shall not spend much 
time in reading about these four countries, for although 
they are of great extent, their population is small and their 
productions of no great importance. They mostly consist 
of lofty tablelands, bleak and barren, over which wander 
tribes of people whose chief wealth consists in flocks of 
sheep and cattle. You should use the map on page 63 
when reading the rest of this chapter. 

Manchuria is the smallest of the dependencies, but it 
is the most fertile, as it contains the basin of the Sungari, 
a tributary of the Amur, a large river which forms the 
northern boundary of the country and separates it from 
Russia. The country mostly consists of a grassy plain 
shut in by mountains, and its climate is similar to that of 
the Hwang-ho area—very cold in winter and hot in summer. 
The most important crop is Soya beans, from which oil is 
obtained. The beans are exported to all parts of the world. 
It is interesting to note that beans are an important crop 
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to Eastern nations because they give such nourishment 
as the Western nations get from meat. Cattle rearing 
and fur trading are important industries. A railway has 
been made through Mukden, the capital, to Peking, which 
city is thus connected with the Trans-Siberian Railway 
at the junction of Harbin. 

Mongolia is a dry, dreary plateau, which is one of the 
poorest stretches of country in the world. The lofty Altai 
mountains divide the country into two parts. A large 
portion of the area includes the vast Desert of Gobi (or 
Shamo) which has scanty grass land, or steppes, on its 
borders ; here live wandering, or nomad, tribes earning a 
living by keeping flocks of sheep and cattle. Urga is the 
capital, and Maimachin, on the Russian border, is the 
chief trading centre. 

_ Chinese or Eastern Turkestan*is also divided into 
two areas by the Tian Shan mountains, and it too contains 
a large desert area in the south. The river Tarim flows 
through a deep depression into the salt swamp or lake of 
Lob Nor. North of the Tian Shan mountains the land 1s ° 
fairly fertile. Kashgar commands the trade with Russian 
Turkestan, and Yarkand is at the head of the Karakoram 
Pass, which leads into Kashmir. The name Turkestan 
reminds us of the period when the Turks held sway over 
practically the whole of Eurasia from east to west. 

Tibet, a dreary plateau, forming with the Pamirs the 
loftiest in the world, is crossed by several ranges of moun- 
tains. The mighty Himalayas, with their still more lofty 
peaks, form the southern boundary : the great rivers of 


* Kastern Turkestan is now generally called Sin-Kiang. 
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India are born in these mountains. The cold at this great 
height is intense, and the country is most barren. The 
people have always been against dealing with other nations, 
especially Europeans, so that though many foreigners have 
tried to trade with them, practically the only trade is 
carried on with the Chinese. Most of the people live in 
the Tsanpo valley, which is more fertile than the surround- 
ing country, and here is Lhasa, the capital, which is the 
headquarters of one form of the Buddhist religion. The 
wealth of the country mainly consists of wool or hair from 
the native yak, the goat and the sheep. These products 
are exchanged with the Chinese for tea, which is the chiet 
drink of the Tibetans. 


Map Reading and Exercises. 


1. Compare the winter and summer conditions of the Hwang-ho 
basin and the Punjab for wheat growing. (Use Figs. 4 and 5.) 


2. What conditions are necessary for the growth of rice ? 


3. Name the chief means by which goods are carried from place to 
place in China. 


4, Why has China so few railways ? 

5. What are Treaty Ports? Name three of the largest. 

6. Why are the dependencies of China of little importance ? 
7. Write six lines about the land of Tibet 

8. Why is Tibet sometimes called the Land of Mystery ? 

9, Name the chief trading stations of the dependencies. 


10. What are the July and January temperatures at Mukden, Urga 
and Kashgar ? 
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Things to do. 


1. Draw a diagram showing the comparative values of the following 
Chinese exports in £s: Silk (Raw and Manufactured), £30 millions ; 
Beans and bean-cake, £16 millions; Tea, 2-5 millions ; Raw Cotton, 
£3-2, millions ; Skins and hides, £1-3 millions ; Tin, £1:2 millions. 


2. Draw a diagram showing the comparative values of the following 
Chinese imports in £s: Cotton goods, £41 millions; Metals, £12 mil- 
lions ; Rice, £8-2 millions ; Woollen goods, £1:5 millions ; Cigarettes, 
£5 millions; Coal, £2-7 millions ; Fish, £2-8 millions. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE JAPANESE EMPIRE. 


Build. The Japanese Empire consists of: (1) a long 
chain of islands arranged like a festoon off the coast of 
Manchuria and separated from it by the Sea of Japan ; 
(2) the mountainous peninsula of Korea, now called 
Chosen, which formerly belonged to China; and (3) 
the distant island of Formosa, or Taiwan, the Beautiful, 
which also once belonged to China. (See Fig. 19.) A 
map of the main islands 1s given on page 79. The chief 
mass of the islands stretching from 30° to 45° north 
latitude is within the Temperate Zone, and a glance at 
the map will show that the islands are mountainous. The 
mountains in the centre of the islands are largely volcanic ; 
a considerable number are still active, and eruptions 
sometimes take place thus causing great loss of life and 
property. Earthquakes, too, are frequent in these islands, 
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and although the shocks are generally slight they sometimes 
cause widespread disaster. In the year 1923 an earthquake 
shock brought about the death of some 150,000 people, 
while enormous damage was done to property. On 
account of the earthquakes the Japanese usually, build 
their houses one storey high of bamboo and paper; the 
drawback to this plan, however, is that when fires acci- 
dentally take place, great destruction is the result. 

The chief range of mountains forms the backbone of 
the largest island called Honshiu, or mainland, in the east 
of which you will find the noted peak called Fuji-yama. 
This is a magnificent mountain standing alone with its 
flattened peak covered with snow rising with one grand 
sweep from the plain, like a great white monarch on a 
throne. The mountain is sacred to the Japanese, and is 
freely used in designs in their works of art. The height 
of the mountains and the narrowness of the country cause 
the rivers to be little more than mountain torrents which 
flow through rocky gorges, bringing with them, especially 
when the snows melt, immense quantities of silt. Thus, 
on a smaller plan, the plains at the mouths of the rivers are 
fertilized just as they are in India and China; but there 
is very little lowland in Japan, the largest plain lying near 
the capital city of Tokio. | 

We should expect to find the rivers of Japan of little 
value for navigation, but in spite of the swiftness of the 
currents, the Japanese, who are a most industrious people, 
manage with great skill and labour to float cargoes and 
passengers regularly down the streams; then with much 
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(As the islands are very mountainous only those mountains above 3000 feet are 
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toil the boats are towed up stream by men, who scramble 
over the rocky ground with wonderful energy and dash, 
struggling and tugging steadily all the time. 
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Climate and Productions. The climate changes with 
the latitude. The Kurile Islands and Sakhalin (only 
about one-half of which belongs to Japan) have a climate. 
which is almost arctic ; the island of Formosa, on the other 
hand, whick is cut by the Tropic of Cancer, has a tropical 
climate. In the main group of islands, however, the 
climate, like that of the British Isles, is temperate. It 
is moderated by the surrounding seas and by a warm 
sea-drift known as the Kuro-Siwa, or Black Stream, but 
the summers of Japan are hotter and the winters are colder 
than they are in the British Isles. (See Figs. 4 and 5.) 
‘This map, Fig. 23, shows that in some parts of the south 
and west the annual rainfall exceeds 80 inches. ‘The 
highest rainfall occurs in the summer months, the two 
wettest months being June and September. The south- 
east monsoon brings torrents of rain from mid-June to 
mid-July ; this is succeeded by a dry and warm August, 
to be followed by another. period of heavy rainfall in 
September. There is, then, a double rainfall which — 
enables the Japanese to grow two crops during the 
season. The winter north-west winds from the continent 
make the climate of the west more severe than that of 
the east, which is protected from them by the central 
mountain masses. ‘Terrible hurricanes called typhoons 
rage over the ocean, especially in the summer at the 
change of the seasons. Although the country is so 
mountainous most of the Japanese live on the land just 
as the natives do in India and China. They generally 
cultivate their own parcels of ground, growing two crops 
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annually and bestowing extraordinary care to produce the 


best results. 


The Japanese mostly eat rice or millet; they rarely 
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touch’ meat, but vary their diet with fish, eggs and vege- 
tables. Rice is grown on the central lowlands, tea in the 
central highlands. The tea plantations are not owned by 
companies of traders as in Ceylon and India, but each 
household has its own tea-garden and grows and tends its 
own crops. Tea drinking is quite a serlous ceremony in 
Japan. A favourite drink of the men is rice wine, called 
sake, which is a liquor fermented from Japanese 
rice. Silk and silk goods form the chief exports of the 
country, potatoes and beans are largely grown in many 
districts. 

The Japanese take great pride in the culture of flowers. 
The cherry blossom is the favourite bloom; the chrysan- 
themum, wistaria, iris, rose and peony are cultivated in 
spots where it would appear to a European impossible to 
grow anything. | 

The slopes of the central mountains are covered with 
forests of valuable trees, amongst which are the cedar, 
camphor (especially in Formosa), lacquer and mulberry. 

Manufactures. The Japanese are noted for the manu- 
facture of artistic ornaments. They are specially skilled in 
carving, metal work and lacquer work, industries which 
demand high skill and endless patience. The sap of the 
lacquer tree is a kind of varnish which turns black when 
exposed to the light. Strange to say, it dries best in a damp 
climate, and is seen at its finest on the temples and other 
buildings of Japan ; the beautiful lacquer ornaments made 
by the Japanese—trays, bowls, boxes of many kinds—-are 
world-famous. ‘Turtles are reared in the China Seas to 
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supply the tortoise-shell for various handsome articles; from 
the deposits of fine China-clay called kaolin beautiful 
porcelain-ware is made. 

But the Japanese, unlike the Chinese and Hindus, have 
during the past fifty, years been most earnest in studying 
Western methods of manufacture on a large scale. Many 
workmen and .students have visited and worked in the 
factories of Kurope and America, and have returned to set 
up factories in their own land. Coal and iron are plentiful 
in many parts, so that the Japanese now produce large 
quantities of their own cotton, iron and steel goods. The 
manufacture of paper is an important industry. To the 
Japanese there is nothing like paper ; he uses it for making 
clothes, fans, screens, handkerchiefs and houses ; covered 
with oil it is made into umbrellas and cloaks. The 
houses are very light. They consist of a framework of 
bamboo covered with paper or paper-matting, all cleverly 
put together without the use of nails ; the walls separating 
_ the rooms consist of sliding panels. 

Japan is splendidly situated for trading with China, India 
and the United States; there is also a considerable inter- 
change of productions with the countries of Western Kurope 
—the United Kingdom, France, Germany, etc. Silk, tea 
and camphor are sent to the United States ; cotton goods, 
coal and copper to China; silk, copper and camphor to 
Western Europe. Japan is not able to grow enough food 
for her large population, and her manufactures are not 
yet sufficient for her needs. Rice is imported from India ; 
raw cotton from India, China and the United States ; 
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sugar from the Dutch Indies; cotton, woollen, iron and 
metal goods mainly from the United Kingdom. 

Communications and Towns. In such a mountainous 
country, roads are the chief means of travelling. Rich 
pasture lands are naturally scarce where there is little 
lowland, consequently domestic animals are not reared 
in large numbers, and most of the carrying, as well as the 
ploughing, sowing and reaping are done by men. In the 
towns, passengers and goods are conveyed in light two- 
wheeled carriages called jinrickshas, which are drawn by 
fleet-footed men clad in cotton clothes and wearing mush- 
room-shaped hats as a protection from sun and rain. 
Railways have been built to join the towns with the mining 
centres. The Japanese, living on islands, are, like the 
British, born sailors. They have built a large and powertul 
navy ; their fleet of ocean-going liners is rapidly increasing, 
and a great deal of local traffic from port to port is carried 
on by means of native boats called sampans. 

Tokio—the capital, stands in the largest plain. Like 
many other great cities, it really consists of a number of 
towns and villages joined into one vast city. Tokio 1s 
crossed by canals and tramlines, and is joined by rail with 
its out-port, Yokohama. 

Yokohama—the largest port in Japan, is the end of the 
journey for great liners from Europe. It is the meeting- 
place of the East and the West. Fifty years ago Yokohama 
was a fishing village; to-day it is a large city with fine 
public buildings, modern hotels, banks, railways and 
electric cars. Both Tokio and Yokohama  suflered 
enormous damage in the earthquake of 1923. 
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Kobe—is the second port in importance. 

Moji—is next to Kobe in its trade with Hong Kong. 

_ Osaka—is the second largest city in Japan; it is the 

_ chief centre of the traffic with China and Korea, and has 

important cotton and shipbuilding industries. 

_ Kioto—is the centre of the tea plantations: Nagoya 
is situated in a large rice plain; Nagasaki, being near a 
large coal-field, is a valuable coaling station and has besides 
_ the finest harbour in Japan. 

cares and Fornicea. Korea, the mountainous peninsula 
between the Japan and Yellow Seas, came under Japanese 

control after the war with Russia in 1905. This country 

is about equal in area to Great Britain; its summers 
are warm but its winters are very cold. Rice, cotton, 
beans and ginseng are the chief crops, and hides form an 

‘important article of export, but at present the country is 

not greatly developed. It forms a useful colony for the 
surplus population of Japan, who, with their usual skill 

and patience, will doubtless greatly develop the country 
‘in the future. Seoul is the capital; its out-port is 

-Chemulpo on the Yellow Sea (Fig. 19). 

_ Formosa, or Taiwan, a valuable island on the edge of 

: the Tropics, was won from the Chinese in the war of 1895. 

Abundant rain is received from the monsoons, so that tea, 

rice and cotton grow well. 

Formosa is noted for its camphor, which is procured 
from forest trees. The trees are cut into chips, which are 
placed in hot vessels; the camphor vapour is then con- 
-densed in cooler vessels and afterwards collected. 
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Map Reading and Exercises. 

1. Name the chief islands forming the Japanese Empire. 

2. Find the latitude of the most northerly and most southerly points 
of the Japanese Empire, Fig. 2. | 

8. A traveller from America nearing Japan writes: ‘ We retired to 
rest on Tuesday, September 13th, and the day following it was Thursday, 
15th.’ How do you explain this statement ? 

4. Why are houses in Japan so lightly built ? 

5. Give three instances which illustrate the fact that the Japanese 
work very hard. 

6. Compare the summer and winter temperatures of Tokio and 
Bombay. (Use Figs. 4 and 5.) 

7, The mean annual rainfall of London is 25 inches. How does this 
compare with the rainfall of Tokio ? 3 

8. In what respects can you compare the Chinese and the Japanese ? 
In what respects are they quite different ? 

9, Explain this passage: ‘A message by wireless from Japan. tells 
the skipper exactly in which direction the typhoon has been going, and 
keeping south, we manage to escape the worst part of the angry waters.’ 

10. Compare the climate of the islands of Yezo and Formosa. (Use 
Figs. 4 and 5.) 

11. What do you understand by: ‘The land of cherry blossom 
and wistaria ’ 4 

12. What is the time at Tokio when it is noon at Greenwich ? 

13. Draw a map of Honshiu, inserting the isotherms, railways, towns, 
and surrounding seas. 

14, Look up the following words in the Glossary : sake, camphor, 
kaolin, jinricksha, sampan, ginseng. 


Things to do. 

1. Draw a diagram showing the comparative values of the following 
Japanese exports in £s: Silk and silk goods, £79 millions ; Cotton and 
cotton goods, £33-7 millions ; Matches, £1-:5 millions ; Tea, £1-7 mil- 
lions ; Earthenware, £2-1 millions ; Refined sugar, £1-9 millions, 
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2. Draw a diagram showing the comparative values of the following 
Japanese imports in £s: Rice, £6-1 millions; Sugar, £6:3 millions ; 
Raw cotton, £42-7 millions ; Iron and steel, £12-7 millions ; Machinery, 
£11-4 millions ; Oil cake, £9-8 millions ; Wool, £10-5 millions. 


3. Learn the following : 


‘Cradled and rocked in Eastern seas 

The islands of the Japanese 

Beneath me lie; o’er lake and plain 

The stork, the heron, and the crane 
Through the clear realms of azure drift, 
And on the hillside I can see 

The villages of Imari, 

Whose thronged and flaming workshops lift 
Their twisted columns of smoke on high, 
Cloud cloisters that in ruins lie, 

With sunshine streaming through each rift, 
And broken arches of blue sky. 


All the bright flowers that fill the land, 
Ripple of waves on rock or sand, 
The snow on Fujiyama’s cone, 
The midnight heaven so thickly sown 
With constellations of bright stars, 
The leaves that rustle, the reeds that make 
A whisper by each stream and lake, 
The saffron dawn, the sunset red, 
Are painted on these lovely Jars ; 
Again the skylark sings, again 
The stork, the heron and the crane 
Float through the azure overhead, 
The counterfeit and counterpart 
Of Nature reproduced in Art.’ 
From ‘Kéramos’ by Longfellow. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


FURTHER INDIA AND THE EAST INDIES. 


FurtHer Inpta is a second great peninsular region on 
the far side of the Bay of Bengal. Long mountain ridges 
spreading from the mountain mass of Assam stretch south- 
ward and south-eastward into long peninsulas (Fig. 24). 
Between the mountain ridges in each case is the valley of 
a broad river, which ends in a thickly peopled delta. We 
have already read of the westernmost river, the Irawadi, 
which flows through the State of Burma ; the second river 
is the Menam, which flows through Siam ; the third river 
is the Mekong, which has its delta in Cochin China, and the 
fourth is the Red River, which has its delta in Tongking. 
Siam is an independent country; Cochin China and 
Tongking belong to France, as well as the adjoming pro- 
vinces of Cambodia and Annam. There is a long mountain | 
range separating Burma from Siam, which is continued 
through a long peninsula to within one degree of the 
Equator. This is the Malay Peninsula, off the end of which 
is Singapore, a highly important British seaport. 

These several States, lying as they do mid-way between 
India and China, are peopled by a race half Indian and 
half Chinese, but they have never formed into one nation 
as the people have in China or Japan. Further India is 
often called Indo-China. 

Climate and Productions. The map shows that the 
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lands forming Further India lie within the Tropics, so that 
the climate is hot and wet. The temperature is generally 
a few degrees above, or a few degrees below 80°, according 
to the season, and as there are two monsoons, the rainfall 
+s more than 80 inches annually. The climate is generally 
unhealthy in these hot steaming lands, malaria being most 
common. The upland regions are for the most part covered 
with forests of teak and dense jungle, the haunt of elephants, 
tigers and uncivilised men. The low swampy coast lands 
and deltas are thickly peopled, the peasants erowing rice 
just as they do in the river valleys of India and China. 
The coconut palm abounds on the shore lands, and. this 1s 
a valuable product; the Malay Peninsula is sometimes 
called the Peninsula of Palms. The fibre of the nut, called 
coir, is used for making matting; from the dry kernel, called 
copra, the oil is expressed and used for many purposes. 
The coir and copra are mostly sent to Singapore and 
Penang for re-export to Western Europe. 

Coal and tin are found in many parts of Further India ; 
more than one-fourth of the world’s supply of tin is mined 
in the Federated Malay States, which are under British 
control. | 

Hanoi—is the port of Tongking. It manufactures 
cotton goods from cotton grown in the State. 

Hué—is the port of Annam. This is a mountainous 
- State, and the soil is unsuitable for the growth of good 
crops of rice ; fish is the chief food of the people. 

Saigon—the port for Cochin-China, exports rice, cotton 
and sugar. 
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Bangkok—is the port and chief city of Siam. From it are 
exported large quantities of rice, bamboo and teak, the logs 
of which are floated down the Menam river to the wharves. 

Singapore—is the headquarters of British trade in the 
Kast. It gathers up the tropical produce of Further 
India and the East Indies and re-exports it to different 
parts of the world. Tin, rubber, copra, copper, tapioca, 
sago, pine-apples, spices, are among the chief exports. 
Singapore is the place where the Hast and West meet more 
freely than at any other spot in the world. There are 
10,000 rickshas there, and these carry people of all nations 
to and from the landing-place and the town. 

Penang—an island and town, is a British port and is a 
paradise of palms and tropical plants. It exports large 
quantities of rice, tin and copra. 

Tue East Inpres. The islands of the East Indies lie 
to the east of Further India, thus forming a link between 
the continents of Asia and Australia. There is no doubt 
that the islands once formed part of the mainland, for 
one portion shows the same plants and animals as Asia, 
the other those of the Australian type. In the early days 
of exploration Portuguese and Dutch traders sailed to 
the Moluccas or Spice Islands in search of spices, which 
were highly prized in those days, when salted pork and 
salted beef formed the chief winter food for the people 
of Western Europe. The Portuguese only retain a part 
of Timor, but with the exception of British North Borneo, 
the remainder of the true East Indies is still held by the 
Dutch. 
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The Philippine Islands further north came into possession 
of the United States after the war with Spain in 1898. The 
East Indies, like the islands of Japan, are, with the excep- 
tion of Borneo and the Celebes, on a line of the world’s 
volcanoes and earthquakes. The volcanic soil is very 
fertile; and the islands, being around the equator and 
plentifully supplied with monsoon rains, are probably the 
most fertile in the world. The interiors of the islands are 
clothed with forests; the coast lands are inhabited by 
Malays who are governed by the Dutch. In addition to 
the usual wild animals of tropical regions, the orang-outang 
is found in Borneo and the curious tapir in Sumatra. 

Java, which is as large as England, is the most impor- 
tant and most fertile island. There are still many active 
volcanoes there, and the worst known eruption took place 
in 1883, when one side of the island of Krakatoa was blown 
away, and a city of 60,000 inhabitants was swallowed up. 
Rice is the chief food of the people, and other products are 
cotton, rubber, sugar, petroleum, pepper, spices, tea and 
coffee. Batavia is the chief town and port. 

Sumatra is four times the size of Java, but it is less 
fertile; hence its population is less in number. The 
productions are similar to those of Java. Off the south-east 
shores are the small though highly important islands of 
Banka and Billiton, which produce nearly one-quarter 
of the world’s tin. 

Borneo has a wide area of low-lying land. Large 
quantities of tobacco, camphor and coal are exported from 
British Borneo, which includes North Borneo, Brunei, 
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Sarawak and Labuan. Other tropical products abound, 
as in all the East Indies, and in addition petroleum, 
diamonds and gold are worked. 

The Philippines are rich in mines of gold, quicksilver, 
iron, petroleum and coal. Manila, the capital, 1s noted 
for its cigars, and it also exports coconuts, sugar and 
Manila-hemp. 

It would take a long time to learn about all the islands 
forming part of the East Indies, but you can always 
understand something about the importance of them if 
you learn to read your map by asking yourself such ques- 
tions as these : 

1. What is the latitude of the island ? 

2. What sort of weather has it ? 

3. From which direction do the regular winds blow ? 

4. What is the annual rainfall? (Look ata rainfail 
map.) 

5. What is the average temperature ? (Look at a map 
showing isotherms. ) 

6. What are the probable products ? 

7. What are the industries ? 

8. How far is it from the mainland ? 

9. What race of people probably live on it ? 


Map Reading and Exercises. 
1. Name the chief islands of the East Indies. Fig. 24. 
2, Name the islands which lie on the Equator. 


3. Name the chief towns, and say where each is situated. 
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4, Macassar, the chief town of the Celebes, 1s noted for oil. Can 
you suggest the meaning of the word antimacassar ° 
5, What led the explorers in early days to come to these islands ? 


6. Find the sea-route from Singapore to London before the Suez 
Canal was cut. 


7. Why is Singapore such a eis seaport % 


8. Find the distance from Singapore to Hong Kong and from 
Singapore to Colombo. Fig. 2. 


9, What do you notice about the January and July temperatures of 
Java? Figs. 4 and 5. | 


10. What is the annual rainfall in the Malay States? Fig. 6. 
11. Make a list of six natural productions of the Tropics. 
12. What are the usual weather conditions of tropical islands ? 


13. Draw a map of Further India, and insert the rivers, names of 
countries, and chief towns. 


14, Look up the following words in the Glossary : Lares odie 
coir, spices, earthquakes, volcanoes, orang-outang, tapir. 


Things to do. 


1. Draw a diagram showing the comparative trade in millions of £s 
of the following seaports : 


Singapore, £102 millions. Rangoon, - £54 millions. 
Calcutta, - £196 millions. Madras, - £29 millions. 
Bombay, - £190 millions. Karachi, - £45 millions. 


2. Draw a diagram showing the comparative value in millions of 
tons of the world’s production of sugar: Europe, 4-6 millions; Asia, 
5-4 millions; Africa -6 million; America, 7-4 millions; Australasia, 
‘3 million. 
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3. Learn the following : 
‘ Behold us now 

Beneath the bamboo’s arched bough, 
Where, gemming oft that sacred gloom, 
Glows the geranium’s scarlet bloom ; 
And winds our path through many a bower 
Of fragrant tree and giant flower-— 
The ceiba’s crimson pomp displayed 
O’er the broad plantain’s huinbler shade, 
And dark anana’s prickly glade ; 
While o’er the brake, so wild and fair, 
The betel waves his crest in air ; | 
With pendant train and rushing wings, 
Aloft the gorgeous peacock springs ; 
And he, the bird of hundred dyes, 
Whose plumes the dames of Ava prize.’ 


Dr. Reginald Heber. 


CHAPTER XII. 
RUSSIA IN ASIA. 


THE map on page 97 gives us some idea of the im- 
mense territory formerly known as Russia m Asia, but 
in spite of its size this vast country, more than one-third 
the size of Asia, is of much less importance than the other 
countries spoken of in the previous chapters. 

Sizeria. The map shows that the greater part of 
Asiatic Russia is a portion of the Great Siberian Plain, 
which is separated from the Central Plain of Kurope in the 
west by the Ural Mountains, and from the Pacific Ocean 
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in the east by the long mountain chains which stretch from 
the lofty central uplands of Asia. This great plain is 
shut in on the south by a continuous chain of mountains, 
and sloping northwards to the Arctic Ocean 1s crossed 
by rivers which are larger than the largest rivers in Hurope. 
The three chief rivers, the Ob, the Yenisei and the Lena, 
have their outlets in the Arctic Ocean, hence their mouths 
are frozen for many months of the year. As the ice In — 
the upper courses of the rivers thaws before the ice at their 
mouths, the rivers overflow their banks and make 1mpas- 
sable swamps. You should notice the position of Lake 
Baikal, the largest and deepest fresh water lake in Asia. 
It is noted for the rich gold mines found in the surrounding 
mountains. The river Amur, which for a part of its course 
separates Manchuria from Siberia, is a valuable river, 
because it flows eastwards and has its outlet in the Pacific 
Ocean, but its mouth is obstructed by sand-bars and its 
middle course by rocks. 

Climate and Productions. The maps, Figs. 4 and 5, 
show that the climate of Siberia is one of great extremes. 
Being shut away from the warm south by chains of moun- 
tains, the great plain is open to the intensely cold north 
winds, which help to give Siberia a cold and long winter. 
You can see from the maps that many districts have a 
January temperature far below freezing point, and the 
isotherm farthest south is only 10°F. Beyond the 
Arctic Circle is a town called Verkhoyansk, which is 
the coldest inhabited place in the world, its winter tempera- 
ture being eighty degrees below zero. The summers in this 
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region are very short, but being so far north the days are 
long, so that the earth becomes well heated during the 
day, and loses little of its heat during the short night. 
You will find from your map that parts of Siberia are even 
hotter than England in midsummer. We have seen how 
the central uplands of Asia take nearly all the moisture 
from the monsoons, consequently the rainfall of Siberia is 
very low—not more than 15 inches a year. The country 
can be divided into three belts of vegetation—the Tundras, 
the Forest Belt and the Steppes. 

The Tundras is the name given to the barren and frozen 
lowlands which line the Arctic shores. This . tract of 
country is almost treeless, for only mosses, lichens and tiny 
shrubs can grow there, although beautiful flowers carpet 
the Tundras during the hot summer spell. 

The inhabitants live in tents or stone huts during the 
summer, but in winter they mostly build snow huts, and 
live on the flesh of the creatures which have been caught 
and stored for food—the seal, bear, walrus and salmon. 

For many hundreds of years bones, skeletons, tusks, and 
even complete mummified remains of mammoths have been 
found along the frozen shores of Siberia, and a regular 
trade in ivory is still carried on in this connection. This 
huge elephantine creature had long curling tusks and a 
hairy body, but it is no longer to be found alive. 

The Forest Belt stretches southwards of the Tundras, 
covering an area of many hundreds of miles. In the east 
the forests cover far spreading mountains; in the west 
they extend over the plains. Some parts of the forests 
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are so dense that only the edges of them have been visited 
by hunters in search of fur-bearing animals; in other 
parts, less dense, clearings have been made and crops 
are grown. In the northern and coldest part of the forests 
the trees are chiefly evergreen trees, such as the pine ; in 
the southern and warmer parts grow deciduous trees, or 
trees which shed their leaves, such as the birch. 

The Steppes is the name given to the rich prairie 
country which stretches from the Manchurian plateau in 
the east across the whole of Asia; and, except for the 
break of the Ural Mountains, is joined with the plains of 
Central Europe. No trees are seen on these vast plains 
except in small clumps near the banks of rivers, for the 
climate is too dry for trees to grow. Part of this area is 
desert, but generally there is enough grass for horses and 
sheep, for the Steppe is the true home of the horsemen, as 
the desert is the home of the camel-men. Here on the 
grassy plains the horseman wanders from place to place, 
leading his flocks from pasture to pasture, sleeping in tents 
and living mostly on flesh, milk and butter. The Kirghiz 
Steppe is the most important pastoral region. Wheat is 
grown in large quantities in some parts of the plain, for 
the long dry summers favour its growth. The chief pro- 
ductions of Siberia are, then, fossil ivory from the frozen 
north, timber and furs from the forest belt, wheat from the 
western prairies, and minerals from the eastern highlands. 
The chief towns in the centres of these industries have been 
linked together by the Trans-Siberian Railway, which 
crosses Asia from west to east, making it possible to travel 
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by rail from Paris in France to Peking in China. Trace _ 
across your map this great railway from Omsk’ on the 
Irtish to the south of Tomsk (on a branch line), both wheat 
markets—to Irkutsk near Lake Baikal, the capital of 
Eastern Siberia—to the north of Kiakhta, a trading and 
mining town on the east side of the lake—to Chita with a 
branch line to Nerchinsk, the centre of a mining district— 
across the Amur into Manchuria, and again entering Siberia 
to Vladivostok, an important port with a harbour free 
from ice during most of the year. You should notice the 
branch line from Harbin, which passes through Mukden 
to the town of Port Arthur. 

-Yakutsk in eastern Siberia and Tobolsk in the west 
are fur-trading centres. 

Russtan TuRKESTAN. ‘This is the name given to that 
part of Asiatic Russia which extends eastwards from the 
Caspian Sea and includes the low-lying basin of the Aral 
Sea. The lowest parts of this tract of land are below the 
level of the ocean, so that there is no out-flow from the 
inland seas to the ocean. 

Two rivers flow into the Aral Sea, the Syr-Daria and the 
Amu-Daria; the former was once called the Jaxartes 
and the latter the Oxus. These rivers carry large quantities 
of mud and sand, with some salt, into the lake, and as 
the water evaporates more quickly than the water flows i, 
the lake is slowly drying up and is very salt. Most of the 
people of Turkestan are nomads, that 1s wandering tribes 
of shepherds. The sheep of these Steppes have very large 


1 Sk is Russian for town. 
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fat tails, for which the shepherds make little waggons for 
the tails to rest in when the sheep move from place to place. 
The tails are valued for the tallow obtained from them. 
Silk and cotton are now exported from Turkestan, and, as 
we might expect, other products are wool and leather. 
A railway connects the chief towns with the port of | 
Krasnovodsk on the Caspian Sea. Find these towns 
on your map: Tashkent in a fertile oasis is the chief 
town with a large trade in silk and leather; Bokhara and 
Khiva (dependencies of Soviet Russia) are on the opposite 
sides of the Amu valley ; Samarkand is in a fertile valley ; 
Merv is an important railway junction. 


Map Reading and Exercises. 


1. Name the countries which border Russia-in-Asia. 

2. Into what three belts of vegetation can Siberia be divided ? 

3. How can you tell by looking at Fig. 4 that Siberia is frozen during 
the winter ? 

4, What is meant by saying that Siberia has a climate of extremes ? 

5. Through how many degrees of latitude does Siberia stretch ? 

6. What drawbacks has Siberia to contend with as regards its trade 
with other nations ? 

7. Why is such a vast country as Siberia of less importance than a 
country like India ? 

8. Why do you find so few towns marked on a map of Siberia ? 

9. Name the rivers of Siberia. Which of these flows eastwards / 

10. Write one useful sentence on each of the following : Tundras, 
fat-tailed sheep, the Aral Sea, Verkhoyansk, nomads, mammoth. 
JJ. Where and for what noted are: Tashkent, Tomsk, Nerchinsk, 

and Vladivostok ? 
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12. Give three reasons to account for the extreme coldness of Siberia 
in winter. 

13. Why can wheat be grown successfully in western Siberia ? 

14. Why is the Aral Sea slowly drying up ! Why is this sea so salt ¢ 

15. Draw a sketch map of the Trans-Siberian Railway twice the scale 
of Fig. 25. 

Things to do. 

1. Draw a diagram to show the density of population per square mile 
in the following countries : Japanese Empire, 299 ; India, 185 ; Chinese 
Empire, 100; Burma, 57; Asiatic Russia, 4. 

2. Draw a diagram showing the chief wheat crops of the world in mil- 
lions of bushels: United States, 795 millions; Russian Empire, 608 
millions ; France, 323 millions; Canada, 301 millions; India, 250 mil- 
lions; Italy, 193 millions ; Argentine Republic, 155 millions; Spain, 145 
millions ; Australia, 129 millions; Germany, 107 millions; Rumania, 
76 millions. 

3. Learn the following : 


‘Our infant winter sinks 
Divested of his grandeur, should our eye 
Astonished shoot into the frigid zone ; 
Where for relentless months continual night 
Holds o’er the glittering waste her starry reign, 
There, through the prison of unbounded wilds, 
Barred by the hand of nature from escape, 
Wide roams the Russian exile. Nought around 
Strikes his sad eyes, but deserts lost m snow ; 
And heavy-loaded.groves ; and solid floods 
That stretch athwart the solitary waste 
Their icy horrors to the frozen main ; 
And cheerless towns far distant, never blessed 
Save when its annual course the caravan 
Bends to the golden coast of rich Cathay.’ 

‘The Siberian Exile’ by J. Thompson. 


1Cathay is an old name for China. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
WESTERN ASIA AND PERSIA. 


THE greater part of Western Asia was formerly under the 
government of Turkey, but, following the Great. War, it 
has been divided as follows: (1) the plateau of Anatolia 
or Asia Minor, which belongs to Turkey with the exception 
of the Armenian Republic of Erivan on the east ; (2) Iraq, 
which previous to the Great War was known as Meso- 
potamia, is under British control; (3) Syria, a large 
tract of land between Mesopotamia and the Red Sea; the 
northern part near the coast has a French mandate, and 
the southern part, Palestine, a British mandate; (4) 
Arabia, divided into several independent States or Emirates. 

Asta Minor. Our Map, Fig. 27, shows that Asia Minor 
is a high plateau region, which is ridged on the Black Sea 
shore by the Pontic mountains, and on the Mediterranean 
shore by the Taurus range. ‘These mountains rise abruptly 
from the sea; hence there are no good harbours on either 
the north or the south side of Asia Minor. On the west 
side, however, the coast is broken into a number of inlets 
and islands, which have many capital harbours, of which 
the best known is Smyrna. 

On the east side of the plateau of Asia Minor the land 
rises to the still more lofty highlands of Armenia, which 
stretch to the great range of the Caucasus mountains. In 
the east of the Armenian plateau towers the snowy peak of 
Ararat, an extinct volcano, on the heights of which is born 
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the river Euphrates. The Armenian Republic of Erivan 
is part of the Transcaucasian Provinces now federated 
with Soviet Russia. The port of Trebizond is an outlet 
on the Black Sea. 

The maps, Figs. 4 and 5, show that the high plateau has 
a climate of extremes, with hot summers and cold winters ; 
the coast regions being under the influence of the sea, have 
a milder climate. «The plateau is not fitted for growing 
crops, but the grass is of such a quality that the goats and 
sheep reared on it produce excellent hair and wool. The 
noted Angora mohair comes from this country. Turkey 
carpets and rugs are made from the wool. 

The narrow coast plain, with a mild, even climate, grows 
the vine, olive, fig, orange, opium, tobacco and cotton. 
Sponge-fishing is a source of profit off the islands in 
the west. Railways are difficult to construct in this 
mountainous country. You will find a line from Scutari, 
which is opposite Constantinople, passing southwards 
to join the main line which starts at Smyra. This is an 
important railway, for it 1s continued through Mosul 
and Bagdad, so linking up the Persian Gulf with the 
Mediterranean and the Black Seas. Trade is mostly 
carried on by camel caravans, donkeys, mules and horses. 
The towns of chief importance are those which guard the 
passes through the mountain ridges, and which are situated 
at the best meeting-places for trade of roads and caravan 
routes. You should find the position of these towns on 
your map: Brusa, a former capital of the Turkish © 
Empire; Kaisarieh, Konia, Trebizond and Erzerum. 
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Baku, a Russian town on the shores of the Caspian Sea, 1s 
noted for its oil wells. 

Iraq, formerly Mesopotamia, is the strip of land 
between the rivers Tigris and Euphrates. It was a noted 
country in the far distant days of the Chaldeans and 
Assyrians. It is believed by some that the Garden of 
Eden was situated in these parts, but to-day the country 
is a dreary land of ruined cities, among them Babylon and 
Nineveh. The chief reason for this is that under the rule 
of the Turks the land has been neglected. The rainfall in 
this country is slight ; hence irrigation canals and storage 
tanks must be used to produce good crops. This matter is © 
now receiving attention, and the-new railways which have 
been laid should help Mesopotamia to regain some of its 
former greatness. Bagdad, the capital, has a splendid 
position for trade, as it is in the centre of the valley and 
can be reached by river craft; Basra, the port, exports 
large quantities of dates. 

Syria, like Mesopotamia, was famous in olden times. 
We read in the Bible of Canaan, the western part of Syria, 
as a land flowing with milk and honey, but this title cannot 
be given it to-day. Find the river Jordan, which, rising 
near Mount Hermoni, flows through the fresh-water Sea 
of Galilee and into the salt-water Dead Sea (Hig. 27). 
This river lies in what is called a rift valley, between 
parallel ranges of mountains. This depression is the 
deepest valley in the world, the Dead Sea being 1,300 feet 
below the level of the Mediterranean Sea. The heat in 
this low-lying valley is very great; hence the water 
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evaporates quickly and the sea is exceedingly salt; it is 
so salt that a man could not sink in it. The snow from 
Mount Hermon feeds the Jordan and keeps the Dead Sea 
supplied with water. The plateau of the north is ridged 
by the famous miountains of Lebanon, from the cedar trees | 
of which the Phoenician sailors of Tyre and Sidon built 
their ships. Syria was once famed for the olive and the 
vine, but its chief products to-day are oranges and tobacco. 
Jaffa oranges and Latakia tobacco are noted. 

Jerusalem, the Holy City, is no longer of first importance, 
for it was too difficult to make the main railway pass 
through this city ;. consequently Aleppo and Damascus 
on the railway are the chief towns. There 1s a branch line 
from Damascus to the port of Beirft, and another from 
Jerusalem to the port of Jaffa. 

Arapia. There are some important facts which we can 
learn from the map of Arabia: it is a country nearly as 
large as India; one-half of it is within the tropics ; it has 
the sea on nearly all sides ; it is mostly desert land. 

The Kingdom of Hejaz is famed for its sacred Moham- 
medan cities of Mecca and Medina, which are visited 
yearly by immense numbers of pilgrims. Again look at 
the map, Fig. 26, and trace the railway from Scutari to 
Medina ; it is proposed to extend the line to Mecca. 

Arabia, like Asia Minor, is a huge plateau with ridges 
of mountains on its edges. In the north is the Syrian 
Desert and in the south the Great Arabian Desert. The 
central division, called the Nejd, is important, for it is 
crossed by deep valleys through which run fair-sized 
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streams. Here is the true home of the Arab horse, and the 
district is also famous for its breed of camels and donkeys, 
and for excellent dates. 

The mountains of Yemen in the south-west corner 
attract the rains, and here is grown the famous Mocha 
coffee, which is exported from Hodeida. The Hadra- 
maut valley is noted for frankincense and myrrh, two 
sums which exude from shrubs grown in this area; 
the first is sweet-scented, the second bitter and aromatic. 
The port of Aden, the only safe harbour on the south-west 
coast, is a British possession ; it 1s strongly fortified and 
is used as a coaling station on the route to India. Its soil 
is barren and the heat is great ; provisions and even water 
have to be imported. Muscat or Maskat, the only town 
of importance on the east coast, gives its name to mus- 
catels. 

Persia. Persia is a part of the Plateau of Iran which 
stretches westwards from the Pamirs and includes the 
countries of Persia, Afghanistan, Baluchistan (the two 
latter countries we have already noticed on pages 34 and 59). 
Persia is a low plateau enclosed by mountain-rims with 
many deep valleys and salt deserts. The climate is very 
dry, with great extremes of heat and cold. The maps, 
Figs. 4 and 5, show a summer temperature of 90°, with 
a winter temperature of 50° to 60° ; this is the more strange 
because the south of Persia is only just outside the tropics. 
Owing to the absence of rain agriculture is only carried on 
in places which are irrigated. Beautiful roses bloom in 
the irrigated valleys, and opium, tobacco, stone-fruits, 
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wheat and cotton are grown; Persia also produces much 
silk. Animals are of more importance than agriculture, 
as we found was the casein Asia Minor. The Persian horses, 
like those of Arabia, are specially noted ; sheep are reared 
in abundance, the wool :being made on hand-looms into 
the noted Persian carpets. Most of the trade is carried 
on by means of caravans, for railways are almost unknown, 
and the chief towns are situated at the meeting-places of 
che caravan routes. The chief railway is a small line six 
miles long which runs from Teheran to Shah Abdul-azim. 
You should notice the position of Tabriz, which commands 
the caravan routes to Asiatic Turkey ; Teheran, the capital 
city ; Ispahan, Shiraz, and Yezd. The ruler of Persia is 
called the Shah; the ruling of his country is almost 
entirely in his own hands, except that the Russians have 
some control in the north and the British in the south. 
The Persian Gulf is one of the great pearl-fisheries of 
the world; it used to be infested by pirates, but is now 
protected by British gun-boats. 


Map Reading and Exercises. 


1. To what scale is your map, Fig. 26, drawn ? 

2. By the use of the scale find the length and breadth of Asia Minor. 

3. Name the seas surrounding Asiatic Turkey. 

4, Make lists of the mountains, ‘rivers and towns shown on Fig. 26. 

5. How do you account for the special value of Turkey and Persian 
carpets ? 


6. Write one useful sentence on each of the following : mohair, dates, 
Jerusalem, Mecca, Mocha, Arab horses, Shah. 
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7. Write six lines about the railway from the Mediterranean 
Sea to the Persian Gulf. 


8. How would it be possible for Mesopotamia to regain its fertility ? 
9, Of what value is Aden as a British possession ? 


10. What are the summer and winter temperatures of Teheran ? 
Figs. 4 and 5. 


11. Why do the Russians and the British control parts of Persia ? 
12. Name the three countries which form the Plateau of Iran. 


13. Name the town which guards the mountain pass from Afghanistan 
into Persia. | 


14, Name the gap in the Taurus mountains through which the railway 
passes. 


Things to do. 


1. Draw a diagram showing the comparative populations of the 
following capital cities of Asia: Calcutta, 1,327,000; Peking, 942,000 ; 
Tokio, 2,400,000; Mandalay, 149,000; Bangkok, 745,000; Teheran, 
220,000 ; Bagdad, 170,000. - 


2. Draw a diagram showing the chief rice crops of the world in millions 
of tons: India, 44:3; China, 24; Japan, 10; Java, 4:6; Indo-China, 
5°3; Korea, 2:8; Philippines, 2; Other Countries, 32. 


3. Learn the following « 


‘Into the city of Kambalu, 

By the road that leadeth to Ispahan, 
At the head of his dusty caravan, 
Laden with treasure from realms afar, 
Baldacca and Kelat and Kandahar, 
Rode the great captain Alau. 
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The Khan from his palace-window gazed : 

He saw in the thronging street beneath, 

Yn the light of the setting sun, that blazed 

Through the clouds of dust by the caravan raised, 
The flash of harness and jewelled sheath, 

And the shining scimitars of the guard, 

And the weary camels that bared their teeth, 

As they passed and passed through the gates unbarred 
Into the shade of the palace yard. 


Thus into the city of Kambalu 

Rode the great captain Alau ; 

And he stood before the Khan, and said : 
“The enemies of my lord are dead ; 

All the Kalifs of all the West 

Bow and obey thy least behest ; 

The plains are dark with the mulberry-trees, 

The weavers are busy in Samarcand, 

The miners are sifting the golden sand, 

The divers plunging for pearls in the seas, 

And peace and plenty are in the land.” ’ 

From ‘Kambalu’ by Longfellow. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE PEOPLES OF ASIA. 


The Central Mountain Mass. You have learned from 
the study of this book that Asia is the largest continent 
with the greatest population, and that in some parts 
many millions of people are closely gathered together in 
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relatively small areas of land. Fix your mind again for a 
moment on the great central mass of mountains in the 
middle of the continent. Southwards and eastwards lie 
the vastly important monsoon lands of India, Indo-China, 
China and Japan, where the sun and rain and river floods 
make the plants grow in rich profusion, and man has little 
more to do than to scratch the top of the soil, scatter his 
seeds and sit down to watch the plants grow. If you 
imagine the people of Asia divided into six parts, five of 
those parts live in these monsoon lands. There are 
supposed to be about fifteen hundred million people in all 
the world, and of this number four hundred million live 
in China and three hundred million live in India, or nearly 
one-half of all the people of the world are gathered together 
in the river valleys and deltas of these two countries. 

For many centuries India and China have remained 
apart from the rest of the world, carrying out their own 
religious beliefs, earnestly studying the deep mysteries and 
problems of life, and great numbers becoming highly 
educated and intelligent people. You must not make the 
mistake of thinking that the Hindus and Chinese are 
uncivilised people; an educated Chinaman or Hindu is 
as much a gentleman in all respects as any gentleman in 
Europe, and just as we sometimes consider their ways and. 
manners are curious and strange, so they frequently find 
our ways and manners are rude and displeasing to them. 

Think again of the mountain mass and consider the 
land which lies to the north. You learned that here 1s 
the least densely peopled part of Asia; the climate is cold, 
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there is not much sunshine, and the rainfall is slight. Man 
has to fight hard against nature to get his living in the 
Siberian plains; he has to depend upon his horse to take 
him from place to place, where pastures can be found for 
his flocks and herds. What a contrast there is between | 
the lives of those people living north of the central mountain 
mass and those living to the south! This vast region, 
much of which consists of grassy plains, is the land of the 
horseman, whose home now stretches across Asia* from 
east to west. We shall see how in early days wild tribes 
of horsemen descended on the fertile plains of the lowlands, 
for their mode of life made them great fighters, able to 
conquer the people living in peace and comfort in the 
_ plains. 

Now think again for a moment of the countries in the 
west—Arabia, Turkey-in-Asia and Persia. You read of 
vast desert regions crossed on camels and horses by Arabs 
and Turks with great labour and difficulty ; of the beautiful — 
fertile spots called oases standing like islands in a sea of 
sand, where the date palm grows and provides food for 
man and beast, shade from the scorching sun, and water 
to drink. You read of fertile river valleys like the famous 
valley between the Tigris and Euphrates, the land of 
Mesopotamia, the home of the wonderful nations long since 
passed away. In this strip of land man first learned to 
give up his barbarous ways and become what we call 
civilised. Here the Garden of Eden was probably watered 
by the twin rivers; on Mount Ararat to the north is the 
snowy summit on which the Euphrates is born, and where 
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Noah’s Ark rested when the Flood subsided ; Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob traversed the country with their flocks 
and herds; the great empires of Assyria and Chaldea 
flourished here in ages long past. To-day the ancient and 
glorious cities of Nineveh and Babylon are a heap of ruins, 
and even Jerusalem has lost its importance as a great city 
except for the holiness of its story. Much of the land 
which once flowed with milk and honey is now almost a 
desert region. | 

The Two Great Races. You will now understand that 
there are two great races of people in Asia, the White 
Race and the Yellow Race. About three-fourths of the 
people belong to the Yellow Race, and the remainder to 
the White Race. 

To the White Race, or Caucasians, as they are properly 
called, belong the Hindus, the Jews and Arabs (who are 
called Semites or sons of Shem) and the Caucasians proper, 
whose home is near the Caucasus mountains between the 
Black and Caspian Seas. To the Yellow Race or Mon- 
golians belong the Chinese, Japanese and Malays. The 
Caucasians spread outwards and overran the western part 
of Asia; descendants of the same race went through the 
gap of the Khyber Pass and conquered India, driving the 
native tribes, a smaller and darker coloured race, towards 
the south. The first home of the Chinese was in the central 
mountain knot, from which they descended and overran 
the eastern river plains and made their homes there. Thus 
you see that the central mountains have kept the races 
generally apart, but in the peninsulas to the south they 
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meet, and here, on account of the mixed races, we speak of 
the land as Indo-China. 

The Conquering Horsemen. About five hundred years 
before Christ the Persian horsemen swept over the 
western lands and conquered the nations living in the 
plain of Mesopotamia, even pressing onwards across Asia 
Minor and defeating the Greeks, who had come from Europe 
and settled in colonies on the shores of the Aegean Sea. 
But the power of the Persians declined, and the Greeks by 
labour and skill grew strong, so that about two hundred 
years afterwards, in the fourth century B.c., the Greeks 
conquered the Persians and finally ruled them. Under 
their great king, Alexander the Great, they penetrated even 
into India and conquered much land on the African shores. 
But again the Persians, or Parthians, came to the fore, 
defeated the Greeks in many a great battle and reconquered 
their lands. You can get a good idea of the power of this 
nation when you remember that the words stan, ab and 
other words now used in names of India, are Persian. 

In the fifth century after Christ Turkish horsemen—called 
Huns, Mongols, Tartars, Turks—under a great leader, Attila 
the Hun, swept over the steppes to the north of the Black 
Sea, and conquered the nations living in southern and central 
Europe. In the seventh century the Arab horsemen and 
camel-men from the oases of the desert regions came 
forth to conquer. They were followers of the prophet 
Mahomet, and under the name of Saracens they won vast 
territories in the steppes of Asia, Europe and Africa. 
Again, in the thirteenth century, the Turkish horsemen 
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spread over the south-west of Asia, and entered the 
lands which had been conquered by the Saracens. The 
Turks became Mohammedans in religion, and under a 
well-known leader Othman, at a later date they founded 
the great Turkish Empire in Europe and Asia. The rule 
of the Ottoman Turk extended from India to Hungary in 
Kurope, but gradually their power was taken away from 
them by the sailors of Portugal, Spain and then England. 
These sailors discovered a way of getting to the treasures 
of India and the Hast by going round the coasts of Africa 
across the seas, rather than trading by means of caravans 
of camels and horses across the lands of Western Asia, 
which were infested by the all-conquering horsemen. Thus 
the sailors helped to make the nations of the West richer 
and more powerful than the Turks, and the great Turkish 
Empire has year by year been getting smaller and smaller. 

The horsemen of the east, the Mongolians, constantly 
raided the towns and villages lying in the river valleys of 
China. You remember how the Chinese built the Great. 
Wall to keep out these hordes of robbers, just as the Romans 
did in England to keep out the robber tribes who came 
down the narrow eastern plain of Scotland. But the 
horsemen of Mongolia were fearless and brave, they beat 
the Chinese in many battles, and governed the country, 
setting up a new capital city which they called Peking, 
in place of the old and noted capital of Nanking in the 
south. 

But the Mongolians spread also to the west, and rapidly 
conquered all the steppe land from the Pacific shores to the 
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shores of the Black and Caspian Seas. This great Mongol 
Empire was divided into a number of divisions called 
Khanates, which were governed by different rulers. But 
in time they lost their power, and then the Russians came 
from the west, for they, too, were horsemen, the noted 
Cossacks, who lived in the grassy steppes on the Volga, the 
Don and other rivers of Russia in Europe. They gradually 
overran the Siberian plains, and to-day the Russian 
Empire extends right across the vast territories north of 
the central mountain mass to the Pacific Ocean. 

Religions of Asia. The religious beliefs of the people 
of Asia can be divided into four great classes—Christianity, 
Mohammedanism, Buddhism and Hinduism. You have 
already seen that the home of Christianity was amongst 
the Hebrew shepherds of the little land of Palestine. This 
religion has so far only made slow progress in Asia, but it 
has spread rapidly in Europe, and is the chief religion of 
HKuropeans. 

Brahmanism is the most general religion in India. It 1s 
founded on the sacred writings which date back to 1400 B.c. 
The chief deity is Brahma ; his spirit 1s believed to be in 
all things and man’s soul to belong to this spirit. The 
Hindus believe that the lives of the departed are renewed 
in the lives of animals, and many animals, especially cows, 
are sacred creatures to the Hindus. The acts and thoughts 
of the Hindus are governed by their religion. They were 
originally divided into four great classes or castes—the 
priests, the soldiers, the workers and the peasants, but 
to-day there are a great number of castes. The members 
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of the different castes may not intermarry, eat with or 
touch members of other castes. There are several gods 
who are worshipped with awe and reverence by the different 
sects, and great temples to the gods are erected in all 
important places ; the buildings are noted for the elaborate 
ornamental work on them. 

Buddhism is founded on the teaching of the prophet 
Buddha. Six hundred years before the birth of Christ, a 
great prophet named Buddha taught the people that the 
highest aim of man was to seek peace by strictly keeping 
the rules of life. He taught that ceremonies and worship 
were not necessary, and that the greatest good was for one 
to enter Nirvana—complete rest. 

Buddhism prospered for a time in India, but it gradually 
lost its hold over the people, and the majority of the Hindus 
are Brahmans. 

Buddhism, however, spread over south-eastern Asia, and 
it is the chief religion in Burma, Indo-China, China and 
Japan. 

Mohammedanism is the newest of the religions. The 
prophet Mohammed was born at Mecca, 570 a.p. He 
taught that he was the only prophet of the one and only 
God who is called Allah. The writings of the prophet are 
contained in the Koran, in which are set down the rules 
to govern the life of the Mohammedan. The prophet died 
at Medina, and once in a lifetime at least, but if possible 
every year, a devout Mohammedan will make the toilsome 
journey across the desert lands of Arabia to the sacred spots 
of Mecca and Medina. 
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‘Three kings came riding from far away, 

Melchior and Gaspar and Baltasar ; 

Three wise men out of the East were they, 

And they travelled by night and they slept by day, 
For their guide was a beautiful, wonderful star. 


‘Three caskets they bore on their saddle-bows, 
Three caskets of gold with golden keys ; 

Their robes were of crimson silk with rows 

Of bells and pomegranates and furbelows, 
Their turbans like blossoming almond-trees. 


‘They laid their offering at his feet : 
The gold was their tribute to a King, 
The frankincense, with its odour sweet, 
Was for the Priest, the Paraclete, 
The myrrh for the body’s burying.’ 


From ‘The Three Kings’ by Longfellow. 


CHAPTER XV. 


TEST MAP AND GLOSSARY. 


Tur map of Eurasia on the opposite page is similar to the 
second map in this book, except that the names have been 
omitted from this one. You should use this map in order 
to test whether you know the names and positions of the 
countries, mountains, rivers, seas, islands, towns, etc. It 
is quite interesting work to write down lists of the various 
places, and then compare them with the map, Fig. 2, tc 
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check your answers. Here are a few further questions, 
some of which you can answer from the test map, and all 
of which you should be able to answer if you have read 
this book carefully and learned to draw the various maps. 


Map Reading and Exercises on Asia. 
1. Name the rivers which form boundaries or part of boundaries of 
countries. 


2. Name the mountains which form boundaries or part of boundaries 
of countries. 


3. Name all the islands marked on the map. 


4. Give the latitude and longitude of the following islands : _Honshiu, 
Java, Ceylon, Hong-Kong, Formosa, Spice Islands. 


5. Name the ports of call on the main trade route. 

6. Name the inland seas and say where they are situated. 

7. Where are the following mountain gaps: Cilician Gates, Khyber 
Pass, Palghat, Bolan Pass, Karakoram Pass ? 

8. Find the time at Tokio, Peking, Delhi and Smyrna when it is 
noon at Greenwich. 

9, Name the towns situated approximately as follows : 22° N. 88° E. ; 
12° N. 48° E.; 24° N. 66° H.; 2.N. 103° E. 

10. Describe the positions of: Singapore, Colombo, Port Arthur, 
Bombay, Smyrna, Hong-Kong. 

11. State the importance of: Delhi, Aden, Vladivostok, Rangoon, 
Karachi. 

12. Drawa map of the Ganges and its tributaries, marking and naming 
the towns on its banks. 

13. Name the towns on or near the Trans-Siberian Railway. 

14. What parts of Asia produce: tea, wheat, rice, silk, camphor, 
tin, coffee ? 
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15. Name all the countries cut by the Tropic of Cancer. 

16. Name the rivers with mouths in the Arctic Ocean. 

17. Name the following: the highest mountain, the largest desert, 
the lowest sea, the most densely peopled plain, the coldest inhabited 
place. 

18. Where are the following industries carried on in Asia : lumbering, 
mining, fishing, manufacturing, arable farming, pastoral work, trans- 
porting ? 

19. What is meant by irrigation? Where in Asia is irrigation 
necessary @ 

20. Mention six places in Asia with scanty rainfall. 

21. Where are the following animals found: elephant, yak, reindeer, 
camel, orang-outang, tapir, tiger ? 

22. Where do the following products grow: mango, cloves, lacquer- 
trees, myrrh, cinchona, frankincense ? 

23. What are nomads? Where are they mostly found? What are 
the chief products from their lands ? 

24, What great nomad races have been noted soldiers in the past ? 


GLOSSARY. 


Allah, the Arabic name of the one God, the worthy to be adored. The 
town of Allahabad (the home of God) in India is a reminder of the 
time when the Mohammedan horsemen invaded India. 

Bamboo, a gigantic Indian reed or grass, with hollow, jointed stem, 
and of hard texture. It is of great service to the native who uses 
it in numberless ways—for houses, masts of ships, sails, water-pipes, 
buckets, baskets, bows, arrows, pipes, etc., etc. 

Banyan, the Indian fig-tree, whose branches take root and spread over 
a large area. It is so called by the English because the Banyans, 
or merchants, held their markets under its shade. 
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Bombay, Bom Bahia, a beautiful bay, the name given by the Portuguese 
sailors who discovered this harbour, the finest in India. Bombay 
was given to the British with the dowry of Katharine, a Portuguese 
princess, when she married Charles II. 


Brahmanism, the chief religion of the Hindus, founded on the sacred 
writings of the fourteenth century before Christ. 


Buddhism, the religion of the greater part of Central and Hastern Asia, 
so called from the title of its founder, the Buddha—the wise. 


Buffer State, a neutral country lying between two others, e.g. Afghani- 
stan, Siam, Persia. 


Calico, cotton cloth first brought from Calicut on the Malabar Coast of 
India. Calicut was the first Indian seaport visited by Vasco da 
Gama in 1498 ; cotton goods are no longer made there. 


Camphor, the white, solid juice of the camphor-laurel of India, China 
and Formosa, having a bitterish taste and a pleasant smell. 


Cinchona, the bark of a tree from which quinine is extracted ; also 
called Peruvian bark. The tree is largely grown on tea plantations 
as a protection for the tea shrubs. 


Coconut, the large nut of the coco-palm. The kernel of the nut is 
eaten, the ‘ milk’ which it contains 1s drunk; the outer husk is 
made into sacking and sail-cloth ; oil is expressed from the kernel. 
The fibre is called coir and the dried kernel copra. 


Cotton, a soft substance like fine wool, got from the pods of the cotton 
plant. : 

Date, the fruit of the date palm, so called from its fancied resemblance 
to the finger, Gk. daktylos, a finger. The fruit grows in large 
bunches weighing over 20 lbs. ; they are eaten fresh or preserved 
by drying. 

Deccan, the South, the southern peninsula of India. 

Delta, a tract of land formed at the mouth of a river m the shape of 
the fourth capital letter of the Greek alphabet, which is A. 
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Doab, in India, a tract of country between two rivers. 


_ Earthquake, a violent shaking or heaving up of the ground. The islands 
of Japan and the East Indies lie on a line of the world’s earthquakes 
and volcanoes. : 


Ginseng, a medicinal root much affected by the Chinese. It is largely 
grown in Korea under Government control, and forms a rich source 
of revenue. 


Mindustan, the stan or country of the Hindus. The name properly 
given to the Indo-Gangetic plain ; stan is a Persian word. 


Indigo, a dark blue dye obtained from the stalks of the indigo, or Indian 
plant. 


Irawadi, elephant river, the chief river in Burma. 


Isotherm, a line on a map passing through places having the same 

| average annual temperature. 

Jinricksha, often called ricksha, is a light two-wheeled Japanese hooded 
carriage with springs, drawn by one o1 two men. The word means 
a man-power-vehicle. 

Jute, the fibre of an Indian plant used in the manufacture of coarse bags, 
mats, carpets, ete. 

Kaolin, a fine white clay used in making porcelain. The word comes 
from the Chinese, who for centuries have been famous for their 
porcelain ware. 

“Loess, a variety of loam. It is a soft, porous rock, pale yellowish in 
colour, which produces a soil of great fertility: The beds of loess 
in China are sometimes more than 1000 feet thick. 

Mango, a sweet fruit from the mango tree, in shape like a very large 

plum, much eaten in India. 

Mesopotamia, the low-lying narrow plain between the rivers Euphrates 
and Tigris (Gk. potamos=a river). A hippopotamus is a river 
horse. Mesopotamia is now known as Iraq. 

Millet, a grass yielding grain used for food in China, India, Arabia, ete. 
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Mohair, the long silky hair of the Angora goat. 

Mohammedan, a follower of the prophet Mohammed (sometimes written 
Mahomet), the great prophet of Arabia, born at Mecca 570 A.D. 

Nankeen, a buff-coloured cotton cloth, first made at Nanking in China. 

Oasis, a fertile spot in a sandy desert caused by the presence of water. 

Opium, the thickened juice of the white poppy, which is grown in Turkey 
and India. It is a powerful medicine, producing sleep, and is much 
used by the Chinese. 

Orang-outang, a kind of ape resembling man, found in Borneo and 
Sumatra. : 

Paddy, rice in the husk ; a paddy-field is a field where rice is grown. 

Palanquin, a light covered carriage like a hammock slung on a pole ; 
used in China for a single person, and borne on the shoulders 
of men. 

Palm, a tropical tree without branches, bearing at the top large leaves 
like the palm of the hand. There are many different species, some 
of the best known being the date-palm, coconut-palm, sago-palm, 
cabbage-palm. 

Pamirs, the roof of the world, the lofty mountain mass in Central Asia. 

Pearl, a shining gem found in several shell-fish, but mostly in the mother- 
of-pearl oyster. The best fisheries are those of Ceylon, the Bay of 
Bengal and the Persian Gulf. 

Pomegranate, a tree bearing fruit like the orange with numerous grains 
or seeds. It is native to Persia. 

Punjab, the land of five rivers—the five tributaries of the Indus. 

Rice, the chief food grain of millions of people in India, China and 
Japan. | 

Sago, a dry starch used as food produced from the pith of several palms 
in the Kast Indies. 


Sake, rice wine, a Japanese liquor fermented from rice ; a common drink 
of the-men. | 3 
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Sampan, a small boat with a single sail of bamboo and reeds used on the 
rivers of China and Japan. 


Sorghum, one of the most important tropical grasses yielding grain. 
It is similar to millet, has small seeds and produces abundantly. 


Soya beans, small beans made by the Chinese into soy or sauce. Large 
quantities of oil are expressed from the beans and exported from 
Manchuria for making butter substitutes and cattle-cake. 


Spice, a fragrant vegetable used for flavouring food, formerly one of the 
most valuable kinds of merchandise. The Hast Indies are noted 
for spices of various kinds ; the Moluccas are known as the Spice 
Islands. Some of the common spices are : 

Cloves—the flower buds of the clove-tree. 
Nutmeg—the seed of a tree. 
Pepper—prepared from the pepper-vine. 
Mace—the husk of the nutmeg. 


Steppes, wide treeless plains in the south-east of Europe and Siberia. 


Sundarbans, a tract of waste country in Bengal stretching about 165 
miles and forming the seaward fringe of the delta of the Ganges. 
It is a water-logged jungle in which tigers and other wild beasts 
abound, and probably is so named from the sundri tree which grows 
in the district. 


Tapir, a thick-skinned, short-necked animal, having a short easily 
bending trunk, found in Sumatra and South America. 


Teak, a tree growing in tropical climates noted for its hardness and 
durability. It is specially valuable for shipbuilding, as it resists 
the sea-worms. 


Terai, moist land, a strip of marshy jungle at the foot of the Himalayas, 
It is a deep-sunk swamp dangerous to cross, which has enabled 
the States of Nepaul and Bhutan to remain independent. The 
Terai is most unhealthy, and is inhabited by elephants, tigers, 
leopards, and other wild animais. 
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Tundras, flat marshy plains on the Arctic shores of Siberia, frezen hard 
nearly all the year. 

Typhoon, a violent hurricane which occurs in the China seas. 

Voleano, a hill, or mountain, which from an opening called its crater 
sends out smoke, ashes, lava, steam, etc. There are many active 
volcanoes in the islands of Japan and the East Indies. 

Yak, a large kind of ox, used in Central Asia as a beast of burden. 
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